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New Basketball Backboard ot 
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mittee . . . The new, streamlined Medart Backboard 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Everything for the large or small playground.....Many of the 
largest Federal, State and City projects are Medart equipped 
—the reason is obvious: Medart Playground Equipment is built — 
the “Safe Way” as approved by Safety Engineers... .. For a 
single piece of equipment, or a $50,000 requirement, insist 
on “Medart”— and provide the best! 
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} all times... . Hot galvanized throughout to resist rust, 
f this modern and inexpensive school equipment may 
be used indoors or out-of-doors at will . . . fully de- 
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have done much to increase 
interest and decrease cost as the same gar- 
ments are used for both the gym and all 
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Outstanding Books In Physical Education 





ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, Jr., M.D. 


Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University 
12mo, 208 pages, illustrated with 104 engravings. 
Cloth, $3.00, net. 


T= work reflects the author’s experience as sur- 
geon in the Department of Hygiene at Harvard 
University. The book will be invaluable to all who deal 
with athletic training. It presents the factors incident 
to the prevention of athletic injury, it describes the 
different types of injury and their pathological nature 
and it is concluded with a concise description of the 
diagnosis and the treatment of practically every injury 
which may occur as a result of participation in sports. 





SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


12mo, 178 pages, illustrated with 32 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.25, net. 

|= is a book for teachers of swimming whether in 

college, high school, club or camp. It is easily 
understandable by the partially trained instructor, the 
group leader or counselor and will be helpful even to 
the teacher of experience. The information is readily 
accessible covering the teaching of swimming to begin- 
ners, intermediate and advanced pupils. Every phase 
of the subject is fully treated. 


Special Physical Education Catalogue will be sent on Request 
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One treatment today 


Good for a season’s play! 


ERE’S the modern agent for controlling 
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developed specifically for this job, has proved 
its worth on playgrounds, athletic fields, and 
tennis and badminton courts throughout the 
country. 
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GULF GAN] 


Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is odorless and non-stain- 
ing, is non-toxic to skin abrasions and has 
decided germicidal properties as well as ability 
to keep dust in its proper place. Thus it gets rid 
of the dust nuisance without introducing any of 
the objectionable features associated with ordi- 
nary types of dust control mediums. 

One application is usually sufficient for a 
whole season. And it’s simple to apply, too— 
just distribute with a hand sprinkling can or a 
sprinkling truck, depending on the size of the 
area to be covered. 

Don’t let another season pass without getting 
the benefits of this economical dust allayer. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Gulf Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds. 
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America's Smartest Resort Hotel 


With the advantage of being 
the nearest beach-front con- 
vention hotel to the Atlantic 
City Municipal Auditorium. .. 
located within a walking dis- 
tance on the Boardwalk of but 
three short blocks... a factor 
to be considered when making 
reservations for 


The April, 1941 Convention of the 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Special Conuention 
Rates 


Single—-$3, $3.50, $4 and $5. 
Double—$5, $6, $7, $8 and 
$10. 

Every room with unobstructed 
ocean view — every room most 
comfortably furnished — every 
room with private bath—dou- 
ble rooms with twin beds. 


Mail your Reservation Request today! 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Convention Office: 

Single Rooms at........ 

Double Rooms at 

Suites at 


| Please Reserve 


1 Date of Arrival 


| Name 
, Address 
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Health - Safety - Growth 


A NEW SIX-BOOK HEALTH 
SERIES FOR GRADES 3-8 


By C. E. Turner and Others 


@ PrRovipEs an enjoyable, profitable health education program. 


e@ Makes health popular with pupils. 


e@ Trains for citizenship in a democracy. 


@ STRESSES improvement in personal and community health. 


J, 
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HEALTH 


—FOR HAPPINESS 
—FOR DEMOCRACY 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas London 


San Francisco 
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Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Eastern District Association 


April 30-May3 Hotels Ambassador and Chelsea Atlantic City, N. J. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters: Hotel Ambassador; Hotel Chelsea cooperating. 
Make your reservations early, writing directly to the hotel. 

Exhibits: Commercial—Main Corridor, Hotel Ambassador; 
Educational—Hotel Chelsea. You are urged to visit the exhib- 
its—time for this purpose is reserved on the program. 

Registration: Rotunda, Hotel Ambassador. Important: Bring 
your membership card with you to save time in registering. 
; People wishing to join the Association or the National Edu- 
cation Association may do so at the Registration Desk. 

Tickets for the banquets and reservations for luncheon and 
dinner meetings can be obtained at the Registration Desk. 

Meetings: All meetings will begin promptly, and doors will 
be closed during speeches. 

Wear your convention badge—it will be required for admis- 
sion to all meetings. 

Preconvention Conferences: See boxed programs 
throughout the following pages of the general program. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 


3:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
7:00-10:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


9:30 aM.—12:00 m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


Att Day—School visitation. 

7:30- 9:00 aM. Meeting of Committee on Basic Point of View 
on Dance in Education. 

9:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Board, National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. 

9:30 AM —12:00 mM. Meeting of Executive Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

2:30- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of Executive Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

7:30- 9:30 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Council, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


9:00 a.M—12:00 Mm. Meeting of Legislative Council, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
12:00-2:00 p.m. Luncheons. 
American School Health Association 
Presiding: Walter S. Cornell, Public Schools, Philadelphia. 
“The Scope and Frequency of the Physical Examination of 
the School Child,” Walter S. Cornell, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
“A School Health Program in a Rural North Carolina 
Health Department,” S. B. McPheeters, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 
“Health of Teachers in Service, and Nature of Principal 
Disabling Illnesses,” Dorothy Child, Philadelphia. 
Discussion of papers. 


spread 


1:00-3:00 p.m. Dance Section Legislative Board Meeting. 
2:00-4:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping. 
Presiding: Agnes D. Stacy, Camp Mystic, Kerrville, Texas, 
Chairman. 


Secretary: Ross Allen, American Camping Association. 
“Present Trends in Camping,” L. B. Sharp, Life Camps, Inc., 
New York City. 
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Discussion led by L. B. Sharp. 

“Through the Looking Glass—But Alice is a Summer Camp 
Director,’ Doris Peterson, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Discussion of above topic and its relation to national defense 
led by Doris Peterson. 

Discussion: “The Schwert Bill and Its Significance for Camp- 
ing.” 

Leader: Jesse F. Williams, New York City. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Intramural Athletics. 
Presiding: Randolph W. Webster, West Virginia University, 
Chairman. 
Secretary: DeForrest Showley, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Panel and audience discussion of intramural sports. 
College Level: 
“Intramural Participation and Scholarship,” E. D. 
Mitchell, University of Michigan. 
“Methods and Materials for Program Building,” John J. 
Ferguson, The College of the City of New York. 
“Awards and the Possibility of Eliminating Them,” 
Ernest B. Smith, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn. 
“Intramural Problems in the Junior Colleges,” William 
K. Dunn, Pasadena Junior College, California. 
“The Administration of Intramural Sports and Extra- 
curricular Activities for Women in the Public Col- 
lege,” Melba A. Moore, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago. 
General discussion of above topics. 
Election of officers. 
Secondary Level: 
“Curricular Intramurals,” Edwin Hasting, DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City. 
“Trends in High School Intramural Sports,” DeForrest 
Showley, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, IIl. 
“Current Problems in High School Intramural Ath- 
letics,’ Elmon L. Vernier, New Rochelle, New York. 
General discussion. 


Safety. 

Presiding: Julius E. Kuhnert, Mount Vernon, N.Y., Chairman. 

Summarizer: Robert LeAnderson, Detroit, Mich., Secretary. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Safety Factors in Physical Education and Athletic Activities,” 
Charles Forsythe, State Education Department, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Discussion led by Harry Edwards, Augusa, Maine; Floyd 
Eastwood, Purdue University; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Arthur E. Morr, Camden, New Jersey. 

“Demonstration of the Various Types of Visual Aids in 
Safety Education,” Herbert J. Stack, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University. 

“Detroit’s Safety Patrol Camp—A Motion Picture,” Robert 
LeAnderson, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion led by Bernard Hughes, New York University; 
Margaret C. Clark, State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Don Cash Seaton, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Joint Session. Nae c ; 
Teacher Education in Health Education, Anita D. Laton, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman. 

Teacher Education in Physical Education, Dorothy LaSalle, 
East Orange, New Jersey, Chairman. 

Recreation Leadership, E. M. Best, Springfield College, Chair- 
man. 

Presiding: Anita D. Laton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“Vocational Guidance in the Field of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” 

Preliminary Report of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance: 
C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Chairman. 
Anita D. Laton, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Laurence T. Rogers, George Peabody College. 
Regina Fejes, Board of Recreation, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 
West Altenburg, Tappan Intermediate School, Detroit. 
Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Discussion from the floor. 

Election of officers. 

4:00-4:30 p.m. Lobby discussions—visit the exhibits. 
4:30-6:30 p.M. Meeting of Editorial Policies Committee, A.A.H. 
P.E.R. W. W. Patty, Chairman. 


4:30 p.m. Safety Demonstrations. 

Cooperation Safety Section and the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 

First Aid and Emergency Services of a Typical Volunteer Am- 
bulance Corps—Point Pleasant, N.J., Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps. 

Also the following demonstrations in charge of Bernard Hughes 
and Milton Kramer of New York University to be held 
later in the week—time and place to be announced. 

Bicycle Testing and Licensing Project, in cooperation with the 
Atlantic City Schools. 

Demonstration of work of Coast Guard in rescuing boat in 
distress 200 yards off shore, and artificial respiration. At- 
lantic City Coast Guard Station. 


4:30-5:00 p.m. Group Discussion Meeting. 
“The Control of Athlete’s Foot,’ C. L. Weirich, Westport, 
Connecticut, Chairman. 


4:30-6:00.Pp.mM. Group Discussion Meeting. 
“Administrative Problems Relating to Physical Fitness,” Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, Chairman. 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Joint Group Discussion Meeting. 
Teacher Education in Health Education. 
Teacher Education in Physical Education. 
Recreation Leadership. 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Group Discussion Meeting. 
“The Problems of Aquatic Leadership,” T. K. Cureton, Chair- 
man. 
Topics: 

Data and membership of the National Committee on 
Aquatic Leadership. 

Progress report on steps which have been taken to estab- 
lish training centers and certify professional leaders in 
aquatics. 

Future moves to be made by the Committee. 

Open discussion. 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Group Discussion Meeting. 

Presiding: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College, Chairman 
of Committee to Establish a Basic Point of View on Dance 
in Education. 

“Can We Establish a Basic Point of View on Dance in Edu- 
cation ?” 

Discussion Leaders: 

Pauline Chellis, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Sargent CoHege of Boston University. 
Dorethea Lensch, Portland, Oregon. 
Theodora Wiesner, University of Chicago. 
Summarizer: Mary Jo Shelly, Bennington College. 
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4:30-5:30 p.m. Consultation Services, National Section on Women’s 


Athletics. 
Presiding: Dorothy Tapley, Chairman, Rules and Editorial 
Committee. 


Consultation service by authorities in sports—the following 

will be available: 

Aquatics: Ernestine Troemel, Chairman; State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Archery: Myrtle K. Miller, Chairman; New York City. 

Badminton: Elizabeth Gilreath, Chairman; Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Basketball: Josephine Fiske, Chairman; Goucher College, 
Baltimore. 

Field Hockey: Martha Gable, Chairman; Philadelphia. 

Recreational Games: Lucia Ernst, Chairman; Larchmont, 
New York. 

Speedball: Marjorie Fish, Chairman; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. 

High School Girls’ Athletic Associations: Ella Zirbes, Long 
Island, New York. 


The 
Famous 
Boardwalk 





4:30-7:30 p.m.Group Discussion Meeting and Buffet Supper. 
State, District, and National Officers, Marion E. Purbeck, 
Chairman. 


6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting. 
North American Physical Fitness Institute—Frederick Rand 
Rogers, Chairman. 


8:00-10:00 p.m. FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Hiram A. Jones, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York; President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Greetings: 
Thomas D. Taggart, Mayor of Atlantic City. 
Arthur S. Chenoweth, Superintendent, Atlantic City Public 
Schools. 
Address: (Speaker to be announced). 





PRECONVENTION MEETING OF SOCIETY OF STATE 
DIRECTORS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


1:30-5:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Jess Hair, President. 

Presentation of the 1941 Yearbook. 

“Teacher Preparation in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion,” Harold Jack and Committee. 

Round-table discussion on Committee’s report. 

Executive Business Meeting (members only). 

7:30-10:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Bernice Moss, Vice-President. 

Round-table discussion—all participating. 

Problems and questions presented for solution by new 
state directors: Wynn Fredericks, Pennsylvania; 
Simon A. McNeely, Louisiana. 

In-Service Training of Physical Education Teachers 
Through the Workshop Method. 

The State Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion as a Supervisory Device for State Directors. 
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Presentation of Honor Awards by Helen Hazelton, Chairman 
of Honor Awards Committee; Purdue University. 

Presentation of Delta Psi Kappa Research Fellowship Award 
by Grace O. Hunter, Grand President, Delta Psi Kappa; 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


10:00 p.m. Reception. 
10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, MAY 1 


7:30-9:00 a.m. Breakfast Meeting. 


Committee on Permanent Historical Exhibits, Agnes R. Way- 
man, Chairman. 


9:00-10:30 Am. First Joint Meeting of Sections. 
Presiding: W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
Discussion of Problem: “Administration and Public Relations.” 
“AS State Plan of Operation,” Thomas C. Ferguson, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
“A City Plan of Operation,” Birch Bayh, Washington, D.C. 
“A Plan of Operation for Camping,” Lloyd B. Sharp, Life 
| Camps, Inc., New York City. 
; “A Plan of Operation in Public Relations,’ Elizabeth G. 
Rodgers, State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
: Discussion by Panel: 
C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Chairman. 
Marietta Ejichelberger, Chicago, Illinois. 
Arnold F. Fink, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Granville B. Johnson, Denver University. 
Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 
William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. 
Julius E. Kuhnert, Mount Vernon, New York. 
George E. Davis, Brooklyn, New York. 
Ethel Mealey, Portland, Oregon. 
August Pritzlaff, Chicago, Illinois . 
Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 p.m.DIVISION MEETINGS 


Health Education Division. 
Presiding: Ethel Mealey, State Department of Health, Port- 
land, Oregon, Chairman. 
Pauline B. Williamson, School Health Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York City, Vice-Chair- 
man. 
Topic: “Study of Community Life Through Films.” 
Speaker: Alice V. Keliher, New York University. 





PRECONVENTION MEETING 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Tentative Program) 


Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, April 28, 1941 


2:00-4:45 P.M. 

“What Should Physical Education, Health Education 
and Recreation Do To Meet the Present Emergency 
and Future Demands?” 

Discussion of: 

Physical Education—C. W. Savage and Mabel Lee. 

Recreation—Howard S. Braucher. 

Health—C. E. Turner. 

“The Place of the Academy of Physical Education in 
the Changing Scene,” John Brown, Jr., and Arthur 
H Steinhaus. 

; » 5:00-6:00 p.m. Business Session. 
In Charge: Arthur H Steinhaus, Secretary. 


6:45 p.m. Dinner. 
Reports of Committee Chairmen. 
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Physical Education Division. 

Presiding: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, Chairman 

Jane Shurmer, Chico State College, Chico, California, View: 
Chairman. 

“International Sports in Central Europe,” John Sich, Ry. 
change Fellow, Institute of International Education. — 

“Physical Education and the New Savagery,” Eugene w 
Nixon, Pomona College. i 

“Education and Activity,” Jay B. Nash, New York University, 

Summarizer: Ruth Evans, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Recreation Division. 

Presiding: V. F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District, Chicago, 
Chairman. 

“The Recreation Program in Camp and Defense Community,” 
Mark A. McCloskey, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
DC. 

Panel Discussion—theme: “Recreation, What It Is, How It 
Operates, Its Function in School, College and Community 
Life.” 

Panel Members: 

E. Dana Caulkins, White Plains, New York. 
Garrett G. Eppley, National Park Service, Omaha, Nebraska. 
F. S. Mathewson, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
E. L. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 
G. Ott Romney, Work Projects Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Mabel E. Rugen, University of Michigan. 
S. C. Staley, University of Illinois. 
Summarizer: F. S. Mathewson, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


11:00 a.m.-12:0C mo. 
ern District. 


12:15—2:00 p.m. Luncheons. 

College Physical Education Association—Glenn W. Howard, 
Chairman. 

Wellesley College—Geneva Scannell, Chairman. 

Springfield College—Arthur E. Morr, Chairman. 

North American Physical Fitness Institute—Frederick Rand 
Rogers, Chairman. 

Meetings for the Election of the New Vice-Presidents: 
Health Education Division Council—Ethel Mealey, Chair- 
man. 

Physical Education Division Council—Paul Washke, Chair- 
man. 
Recreation Division Council—Vern Hernlund, Chairman. 

National Section on Women’s Athletics, Fortieth Anniversary 
Luncheon. 

Presiding: Ruth Atwell, George Washington University, Chair- 
man of N.S.W.A. 

Honor Guests: Past chairmen of the N.S.W.A. 

Speaker: Margaret Cuthbert, Director of Women’s Activities, 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Business Meeting of Student Section, East- 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Dance. 

Presiding: Lucile K. Czarnowski, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman. 

Theme: “Coeducational Dance Activities.” 

“Demonstration of Contemporary Dance for Men and 
Women,” New York University Dance Club, Martha Hill, 
Director. 

“Demonstration of Early American, Mexican, and Cowboy 
Dances,” Students of Cheyenne Mountain High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Lloyd Shaw, Director. 

Summarizer: Florence Dangerfield, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts. 


Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University, Chair- 
man. 

“Techniques and Methods of Coaching Modern Basketball,” 
Clair Bee, Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York. 

“College Athletics as a Factor in National Defense,” Frank 
P. Maguire, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

“Training, Conditioning, and the Care of Athletic Injuries,” 


SECTION MEETINGS 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 




















Hiram A. Jones, President 


Anne S. Duggan, President-Elect 





N. P. Neilson, Secretary-Treasurer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Ethel Mealey, Vice-President Paul Washke, Vice-President 


Roland Logan, Head Trainer, United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, New York. 

Election of officers for National Association and Eastern Dis- 
trict. 

Private Schools. 

Presiding: William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman. 

Secretary: Mary Russ, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

“Implications from a Survey of New Youth Data,” J. D. 
Roswell Gallagher, M.D., School Physician, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 

Discussion Leaders: Virginia Richardson, Buckingham School, 
Cambridge, Mass., Chairman, Eastern District; Edna Car- 
ling, The Brearley School, New York, N.Y.; George W. 
Weed, The Peddie School, Hightstown, N.J.; Ferris Thom- 
sen, The Gilman School, Baltimore, Md. 

During the second half of the meeting there will be oppor- 
tunity for group discussion of private school problems. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 
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Vern F. Hernlund, Vice-President 





Recreation Program. 

Presiding: A. W. Thompson, West Virginia University. 

Floyd Rowe, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman of Section. 

“The Need for Recreation in and Around Cantonment Areas,” 
Charles K. Brightbill, National Recreation Association. 

“Recreation and Its Contribution To Total Defense,” G. Ott 
Romney, Work Projects Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University. 

Election of officers. 


Research. 
Presiding: Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Chair- 
man. 
Secretary: H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 
Announcements. 


“The Relative Effectiveness of Two Types of Frog Kick in 
Swimming the Breast Stroke,” Frances Cake, Wellesley 
College. 

“Fifty Case Studies of College Freshmen with Low Physical 





Fitness Indices,” C. Getty Page, Public Schools, Hamilton, 
New York. 

“An Anthropometric Study of Masculinity and Feminity of 
Body Build,” Aileen Carpenter, Teachers College, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Symposium: “Gelatin Feeding and Athletics.” 

Leader: Peter V. Karpovich, Springfield College. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Therapeutics. 

Presiding: Nelson S. Walke, Boston University and Sargent 
College of Physical Education, Chairman. 

Secretary: Clara Rausch, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

“Relationships between Medicine, Nursing, Physical Therapy, 
and Physical Education,” William Benham, College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and Columbia-Presbyterian Medica! 
Center, New York City. 

“Exercise Following the Reconstructive Surgery of Arthritis,” 
Robert L. Preston, New York City. 

“Injuries of the Ankle,’ W. Russell MacAusland, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Election of officers. 


Joint Session. 

Teacher Education in Health Education, Anita D. Laton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman. 

Teacher Education in Physical Education, Dorothy LaSalle, 
East Orange, New Jersey, Chairman. 

Recreation Leadership, E. M. Best, Springfield College, Chair- 
man. 

Presiding: Dorothy LaSalle, Public Schcols, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

“A Basic Working Philosophy in Teacher Education in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation.” 

“A Preliminary Report of the Committee on the Cooperative 
Study of Professional Education in Health, Physical Edu- 


cation, and Recreation,” Delbert Oberteuffer, The Ohio 
State University. 
Discussion from the floor. 
Discussion by members of the Committee: 
Elwood C. Davis, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman, 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College. 
Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit Public Schools. 
Jessie Garrison, Department of Education, Alabama. 
Elizabeth Halsey, The State University of Iowa. 
George Hjelte, Superintendent of Recreation, Los Angeles 
Clair Langton, Oregon Agricultural College. , 
Election of officers. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Tennis Exhibition and Clinic. 
(Main Auditorium, Atlantic City Convention Hall.) 
Presiding: Irma Peltz, Eastern District Chairman, N.S.W.A. 
Exhibition Matches. 
Players: Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, Donald Budge, Bill 
Tilden. 


Tennis Clinic. 
Presiding: Eleanor Tennant. 
Participants: Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, Donald Budge, 
Bill Tilden. 
This program is provided through the courtesy of the Wilson 
Sporting Goods Company, the players, and the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 


7:30-10:00 p.m. ANNUAL CONVENTION BANQUET 


Presiding: Hiram A. Jones, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Toastmistress: Louise Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 
Address: John L. Davis. 
10:00 p.M—1:00 A.M. 
Dancing. 





PRECONFERENCE ON SAFETY EDUCATION 
Atlantic City, April 29, 1941 
Sympos:uM A. “Methods and Materials of Safety Edu- 
cation.” 

Chairman: Walter A. Gardell, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Secretary: Helen Bradley, Director of Safety Education, 
New Britain, Conn. 

“The Place of the Teacher-Training Institution in the 
Development of Methods and Materials in Safety 
Education,” Elizabeth G. Rodgers, State Teachers 
College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

“Evaluating Instructional Materials in Safety Educa- 
tion,’ Elmer B. Siebrecht, Assistant Teaching Fel- 
low, Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

“What Are the Most Effective Methods for Teach- 
ing Safety?” (Speaker to be announced.) 

“Successful Aids and Devices in Teaching Safety,” Don 
Cash Seaton, State Education Department, Illinois. 

Discussion Leader: Margaret C. Clark, State Teachers 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

Symposium B. “Some Problems in Safety.” 

Chairman: Dr. L. R. Burnett, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary: Mark MacIntosh, Assistant Teaching Fellow, 
Center for Safety Educatior, New York University. 

“Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries,” Dr. 
S. E. Bilik, Therapeutic Division, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. 

“How Can Pupil Interest in Safety Be Stimulated and 
Maintained?” Martha Nyquist, Director of Safety, 
Teaneck, N.J. 





“Standards for Selecting Adequate Protective Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Participation in Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics,” Ben Miller, Indiana University. 

“Desirable Procedures to Be Followed in Case of a 
Pupil Injury Requiring First Aid,’ Dr. C. J. Pro- 
haska, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Connecticut. 

Discussion Leader: Tom Ausbury, National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 

Symposium C. “Legal Liability and Financial Protection 
in School Accidents.” 

Chairman: A. W. Buley, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Olean, N.Y. 

Secretary: Kenneth Beadle, Educational Director, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, New York City. 

“Some Recent Court Decisions on Legal Liability of 
Teachers,” Harry N. Rosenfield, Board of Education, 
New York City. 

“What Is the Legal Liability of the Board of Education 
and Its Employees for Accidents Occurring to the 
Pupils and School Employees While under the School 

‘ Jurisdiction?” Ernest A. Harding, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Trenton, N.J. 

“Some Plans to Offer Financial Protection to Schools 
and School Employees and the Kind of Insurance 
Available and Advisable,’ F. R. Wegner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 

“What Safety Rules and Regulations Should be Estab- 
lished in the Physical Education Program to Protect 
Teachers from Suit in Case of Accidents?” Francis 
Moench, Cortland Normal School, Cortland, N.Y. 

Discussion Leader: C. J. Strahan, Executive Clerk, N. J. 
State Teachers Association. 
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— 











W. L. Hughes, President 








—Photograph by Bachrach 
W. F. Meredith, President-Elect 


Ruth Evans, Vice-President 


EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


E. C. Davis, Vice-President 


Mazie V. Scanlan, Vice-President 


Grace E. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 





FRIDAY, MAY 2 


7:30-9:00 a.m. Breakfast Meetings. 
Business Meeting of the Dance Section, Lucile Czarnowski, 
Chairman. 


9:00-11:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Directors. 
Presiding: Arnold F. Fink, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 
Secretary: Birch E. Bayh, Washington, D.C. 
Forum Discussion: “Implications of the Increased Emphasis on 
Physical Fitness.” 
Introduction of topic—Jay B. Nash, New York University. 
Implications and discussion with reference to: 
Objectives of physical education—Roy McMurray, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
Class instruction program—Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 
Health service program—Charles C. Wilson, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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Facilities and equipment—Paul Krimmel, Syracuse, New 


York. 

Intramural program—Helen Manley, University City, 
Missouri. 

Interscholastic program—Arthur Morr, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


Business meeting. ! 
Report of Steering Committee. 
Report of Committee on Facilities. 

Election of officers. 


Administrative Measurements. 
Presiding: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Chair- 


man. 
Leonard Larson, Springfield College, Eastern District 
Chairman. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


Topic: “How May Testing in Physical Education Contribute to 
National Preparedness—Today and Tomorrow?” 
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“The Place of Strength and Cardiovascular Tests in the Pro- 
gram.” 
Leonard Larson, Springfield College, Chairman. 
Aileen Carpenter, Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Edgar W. Everts, Boston University. 
John Malcolm, Hyde Park Y.M.C.A. 

“Diagnostic Tests of Pupil Capacity, Ability, Skill, and 
Achievement.” 
C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, Chairman. 
Ellis Champlin, New York State Education Department. 
Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University. 
Thomas K. Cureton, Springfield College. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
| PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


Preconvention Conference at Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 


9:30 A.M. Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
f 11:00 Am. Meeting of Committee Chairmen and mem- 
bers of the Program Committee with the Board of 
q Directors. 
1:30-2:30 p.M. Registration. 
2:30 pM. Opening of the Conference. 
Greetings: 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, President of the 
National Association. 
Julia R. Grout, Duke University, President of the 
Eastern Association. 
Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke College, Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 
3:00-5:00 p.m. Seminar conducted by Eduard C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work, New York 
City. 
7:00 p.m. Informal Supper. 
8:00 p.m. Early American Dancing. 
(as revived by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford) 


Led by Benjamin Lovett of Dearborn, Michigan. 
Music by the Ford Musicians. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 mM. Seminar conducted by Eduard C. 
Lindeman. 
2:30 p.m. General Session, Dorothy Ainsworth presiding. 
Business meeting. 
Report of Officers and Presidents of Sections. 
5:00 p.m. Tea in the Stratosphere Room of the Hotel 
Traymore. 
Hostesses: Members of the Eastern Association. 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


9:30 AM. Seminar conducted by Eduard C. Lindeman. 
12:00 m. Luncheon Meeting of the Eastern Association. 
2:00 p.m. General Session, Katherine Montgomery, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Association, presiding. 
Reports of Committees. 


7:00 p.m. Banquet. (formal) 
Toastmistress: Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa. 
Address: “The Place of Women in the Present Emer- 
gency.” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


9:30 a.m. General Session, Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona Col- 
lege, President of the Western Association, presiding. 
Reports of Special Studies. 
2:00 p.m. Final business meeting and election of officers, 
Dorothy Ainsworth, presiding. 
Supper Meeting—Old and New Boards of Directors. 
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“After Testing—What ?” 
H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Chairman. 
a) “Motivation.” 
Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana University. 
C. G. Page, Hamilton High School, New York. 
Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 
Thomas H. Hines, Brookline Public Schools. 
b) “Grading, Marking, and Classifying.” 
Eleanor Metheny, Wellesley College. 
David K. Brace, University of Texas. 
Arthur Wendler, State University of Iowa. 
Election of officers. 


Mental Health. 


Presiding: Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Chairman. 
Secretary: Alice Miller, Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago. 
“Mental Hygiene Problems of Adolescence Revealed by Con- 
ferences with Health and Physical Education Teachers,” 
Margaret Leonard, J. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 
(Miss Leonard has served as the chairman of the following 
committee working on this problem: Iris Boulton, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; Fay 
Cusak, Wells High School, Chicago; Gladys Gogle, Oak 
Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Glenn Holmes, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois; Wil- 
liam Happ, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka; Elizabeth Maybury, Austin High School, Chi- 
cago; Alice Miller, Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago 
and Cook County; J. D. Patterson, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Illinois; P. R. Pavlinck, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois; Meryl M. Rus- 
sell, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois.) 
“The Effect of College Hygiene Instruction on the Mental 
Health of Students,’ Louis E. Hutto, Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
“Extracurricular Activities and Mental Health,” paper pre- 
pared by Evelyn M. Carrington, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. Read and discussed 
by David K. Brace, University of Texas. 


Recreation Research. 


Presiding: George M. Gloss, Louisiana State University, Chair- 
man. 

Secretary: Caswell M. Miles, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 

Discussion Topic: “America’s Future Needs in Recreational 
Research.” 

Discussion Leader: Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Participants: 

Tom Asbury, National Safety Council, Chicago. 

C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

E. Dana Caulkins, Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
White Plains, New York. 

C. Ward Crampton, New York City. 

Virgil Dahl, New York University. 

R. O. Duncan, University of Illinois. 

Mary Fiedler, Camp Fire Girls, Incorporated, New York City. 

Vernon F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District, Chicago. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, The New York School of Social Work, 
New York City. 

Mark A. McCloskey, Board of Education, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Caswell M. Miles, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 

Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan. 

John B. Parker, Recreation Officer, War Dept., Infantry 2nd 
Corps Area, Governors Island, New York. 

Irma Ringe, National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 

James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association, New York 
City. 

G. Ott Romney, Works Project Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Alice Allene Sefton, School Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. 

L. B. Sharp, Life Camps, Inc., New York City. 

Charles H. Taylor, Civilian Conservation Corps, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Howard White, United States Housing Authority, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Contad L. Wirth, National Park Service, Washington, D.C. 

Election of officers. 


School Nutrition. 

Presiding: Jennie Rowntree, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago. 

“What a School Nutrition Service Can Contribute to National 
Preparedness,” Margaret Chaney, Connecticut College, New 
London, Connecticut. 

“Through Classroom Teaching,” Harriet Stone, Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey. 

“Through School Lunches,” Ernestine Grigsby, Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration, Washington, D.C. 

“Through Staff Education,” Anna Leah Carpenter, Hamilton 
County Department of Public Instruction, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Election of officers. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Ruth H. Atwell, George Washington University, 
Chairman. 

Business meeting and elections. 

Theme: “The Contributions cf Women’s Athletics to Pre- 
paredness Today and Tomorrow.” 

Chairman: Mary J. Shelly, Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont. 

Panel: 

Margaret Bell, University of Michigan—representing health 
and medical issues. 

Margaret Burns, University of Chicago—representing the urban 
university and the voluntary service program. 

Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati—representing the 
municipal university and the relationships to municipal 
and state agencies. 

Anne Duggan, Texas State College for Women—representing 
the state teachers college and undergraduate teacher edu- 
cation. 

Grace Jones, Summit High School, Summit, New Jersey— 
representing the suburban public school system. 

Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside High School, Long Island— 
representing the large city public high school. 

Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, New York University—representing 
graduate and undergraduate teacher education. 

Emma Waterman, Grover Cleveland High School, New York 
City—representing the large city public school system and 
research. 

Marjorie Zang, Y.W.C.A., New Haven, Connecticut—repre- 
senting the community agency and relationships to com- 
munity and state agencies. 

Discussion from the floor. 

Business meeting and elections, Eastern District, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 


9:00-11:00 a.m. Eastern District Council Meeting. 
W. L. Hughes, Chairman. 


11:00 A.M—12:30 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Council, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
11:00 A.m.-12:00 mM. Lobby discussions—Visit the Exhibits. 


12:00 m.—2:00 p.m. School Luncheons. 
Brooklyn College, City College, Hunter College, and Queens 
College—F. W. Maroney, Chairman. 
Temple University Alumni Reunion—Frederick Prosch, Chair- 
man. 
Delta Psi Kappa, Thelma B. Curley, Chairman. 
Sargent College of Boston University. 
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2:00-3:30 p.m. Second Joint Meeting of Sections. 


Presiding: Marion Purbeck, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Discussion of Problem: “Professional Education.” 

“Professional Education in Health Education,” Mabel Rugen, 
University of Michigan. 

“Professional Education in Physical Education,” Frank Lloyd, 
New York University. 

“Professional Education in Recreation,” Jay B. Nash, New 
York University. 

Discussion by Panel: 

Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Chairman. 7 

D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 

Anita D. Laton, Teachers College. Columbia University. 








PRECONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 
High School, Atlantic City, April 28, 29, and 30, 1941 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 
1:30-5:00 P.M. 
Registration. 
Division into groups AI, AII, BI, BII and Locker 
Assignments. 
Opening meeting—introduction of staff. 
Square Dancing and Social Mixers, Margot Mayo. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 
9:00-9:50 A.M. 
AI and AII, Gym: “Technique in Modern Dance,”’ Mary 
O’Donnell. 
BI and BII, East Room: “Rythms,” Norman Lloyd 
(25 min. each group). 
AII and AI, West Room: “Composition,” Martha Hill 
(25 min. each group). 
10:00—-10:50 A.M. 
BI and BII, Gym: “Technique in Modern Dance,” 
Mary O’Donnell. 
AI and AII, East Room: “Rhythms,” Norman Lloyd 
(25 min. each group). 
AII and AI, West Room: “Composition,” Martha Hill 
(25 min. each group). 
11:00-11:50 A.M. 
AI, AII, BI, BII—Gymnasium: “Rhythms,” Norman 
Lloyd. 
1:30-2:40 P.M. 
AI and AII, Gym: “Composition,” Martha Hill. 
BI and BII, East Room: “Percussion,” Elsa Findlay 
(35 min. each group). 
BII and BI, West Room: “Squares,” Margot Mayo (35 
min. each group). 
2:50-4:00 P.M. 
BI and BII, Gym: “Composition,” Martha Hill. 
AI and AII, East Room: “Percussion,” Elsa Findlay 
(35 min. each group). 
AII and AI, West Room: “Squares,” Margot Mayo 
(35 min. each group). 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Dress—everyone. 
4:30-5:30 p.m. “Squares,” Margot Mayo. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


9:00-10:30 Am. “Social Dance,” (everyone) Arthur Mur- 
ray teacher. 

10:30 a.M—12:00 mM. “Discussion—Information, Please,’ ”’ 
Staff. 

Note: Those wishing to participate in the Preconven- 
tion Dance Conference should send a letter of application 
to Hermine Sauthoff, School of Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. A $1.00 
deposit with application is required and an additional $2.00 
fee upon arrival. Indicate if late registration is desired, 
when you expect to arrive, your school or professional 
address, and your home address. 
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Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 

Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Ernest Best, Springfield College. 

George Gloss, Louisiana State University. 

Paul Washke, University of Oregon. 

Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati. 

Lynn B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 

Bernice Moss, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
3:00-4:00 P.M. 

Meeting of Committee on Basic Point of View on Dance in 

Education. 


3:30-4:00 p.m. Lobby Discussions—Visit the Exhibits. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


College Men’s Physical Education. 

Presiding: A. S. Daniels, University of Illinois, Chairman. 
Carl Lundholm, New Hampshire University, Eastern Dis- 
trict Chairman. 

Secretary: Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota. 

Theme: “The Efforts of College Physical Education to Meet 
the Problems of Physical Fitness and National Defense.” 

“Presentation of the Problerhs and Issues Facing Physical 
Education Today Owing to the Present National Emer- 
gency,” Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 

“Modifications Recently Made in the Service Curriculum at 
the University of Illinois,” G. T. Stafford, University of 
Illinois. 

“North Carolina Prepares Its Students for National Defense,” 
©. K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina. 

“Modifications in the Springfield College Professional Cur- 
riculum,” P. V. Karpovich, Springfield College. 

Panel Discussion: 

H. A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 

O. K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina. 

G. T. Stafford, University of Illinois. 

P. V. Karpovich, Springfield College. 

Eugene Nixon, Pomona College. 

J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College. 

H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Discussion Sum- 
marizer. 

1. In terms of the new emphasis on physical fitness and 
national defense, are adjustments necessary today in college 
programs of physical education? 

What administrative problems are involved in intensifica- 

tion of the program? 

a) Increased budget. 

b) Additional staff or increase in staff load. 

c) Facilities at present in maximum use. 

d) Additional time; adjustments of scheduled classes and 
laboratory periods. 

e) Objections from other departments. 

f) Student viewpoint and attitudes. 

3. In what manner may our activity programs be intensified 
so as to more effectively insure such desirable cutcomes as 
skill, strength, endurance, generally sound physical condi- 
tion, and student appreciation of these factors? 

4. Because of the pressure of present needs, should safe- 
guards be instituted in order to preserve the fundamental 
nature and basic objectives of physical education? 

a) If this is desirable, what should these safeguards be? 

Election of officers. 

Health Instruction. 

Co-Chairmen: Lillian Davis, Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Eastern District Chairman; Arthur H_ Steinhaus, 
George Williams College, Chicago, National Chairman. 

Summarizer: H. L. Conrad, Temple University, Eastern Dis- 
trict Secretary. . 

Discussion of Section Projects by Project Directors. 

“Federal Services—Department of Labor,” Muriel F. Bliss, 
Mineola, New York. 

“Parent Cooperation in Health Education at Elementary Level 
—Visual Aids,” Mrs. Mary Greer, Greenleaf School, Win- 
netka. 


4:00-6:00 P.M. 


bh 





“Health Education at Adult Level,’ Mrs. Carmen McFarland, 
Health Education, Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 

“Environment of the School Child and Health Teaching,” 
Jeanie M. Pinckney, University of Texas. 

Business meeting of the Section. 

Report on the Section’s work in the directing of projects— 
Ruth Grout, Coordinator of Projects, T.V.A., Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Election of officers. 

Nominating Committee (members are urged to make sugges. 
tions to this committee): Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Milledge. 
ville, Georgia, Chairman; Harold W. Copp, University of 
Michigan; Pauline B. Williamson, Metropolitan Life Ip. 
surance Company, New York City. 

Public Schools. 

Presiding: Willard N. Greim, Public Schools, Denver, Chair- 
man. 

Secretary: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Your Public Relations Job,” Edward Storey, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 

“Choosing Activities for the Physical Education Program,” (¢, 
L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Discussion. 

Election of officers. 


School Dentists and Dental Hygienists. 

Presiding: George E. Davis, Brooklyn, New York, Chairman 
of Eastern District Section; Rita M. Donohue, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman-Elect. 

Secretary: Florence B. Hopkins, State Health Department, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Theme: “Dental Health as a Requisite for National Prepared- 
ness.” 

Discussion Leaders: 

J. M. Wisan, State Department of Health, New Jersey. 

Linwood G. Grace, State Department of Health, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. Shirley Dwyer, Department of Health, New York City. 

Doris E. Abel, Public Schools, Floral Park, Long Island, New 
York. 

Election of officers. 


Student. 
Presiding: Curtis Gaylord, Springfield College, Chairman East- 
ern District. 
Discussion of H. R. 1074 by representatives of eleven colleges. 
Discussion Leader: Ellis H. Champlin, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. Discussion Meeting. 
(Under auspices of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity.) 
Presiding: Wilbur C. DeTurk, Grand Vice-President, Phila- 
delphia. 
Topic: Should interscholastic athletic competition be considered 
a part of the regular educational curriculum? If so, what 
are the implications with regard to total teaching load and 
salary of teachers who coach? 
Introduction of Speaker: Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia. 
Discussion Leader: Robert H. Coates, Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia. 
5:00-6:00 p.m. Discussion Meeting—Delta Psi Kappa. 
(Program to be announced.) 
6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner Meetings. 
Y.W.C.A. Health Education Directors—Edith Gates, Chairman. 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, State Representatives, 
and District Chairmen—Hotel Madison, Atlantic City. 
Presiding: Irma Peltz, Eastern District Chairman, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Discussion Leader: Alice Schriver, Coordinating Chairman 


of State Representatives, Washington University, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
Phi Delta Pi, National Professional Physical Education Fra- 
ternity for Women. 
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A headquarters room for members of Phi Delta Pi will be 
available in Hotel Ambassador during the convention. 


ee 6:30-8:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting. 
: Phi Epsilon Kappa, Robert H. Coates, Chairman. (Register 
in Fraternity Room, Ambassador Hotel.) 


—_ 

ga, g:15-9:30 P.M. Joint Meeting of the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference and the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

es- Presiding: Barbara Page Beiswanger, Hunter College. 

Be Panel Discussion: “Music and Dance.” 

of Panel Leader: Mary Jo Shelly, Bennington College. 

In- Members: 


Glenn Gildersleeve, State Department of Public Instruction. 
Dover, Delaware. 

ir- Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Martha Hill, New York University. 

Helen E. Martin, University of Pennsylvania. 


ck, Frederick C. Gruber, University of Pennsylvania. 
, Norman Lloyd, New York University. 
C Lehman Engel, New York City. 


Osbourne McConathy, Glenridge, New Jersey. 

Lucile K. Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley. 

Demonstration: Music and dance by Norman Lloyd of New 
York University and members of the Dance Club, Atlantic 
City High School, Helen G. Watson, Instructor. 


T, 10:00 p.M—1:00 a.M. Social Party given by Convention Exhibitors. 


It, SATURDAY, MAY 3 


d- 9:00-10:30 A.M. Third Joint Meeting of Sections. 

Presiding: Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Discussion of Problem: “Program Building.” 

“The Health Program,” F. W. Maroney, Brooklyn College. 

“The Physical Education Program,” Jesse F. Williams, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“The Recreation Program,” Vern Hernlund, Chicage Park 
District. 

Discussion by Panel: 

Ellis Champlin, State Education Department, New York, 
Chairman. 

A. S. Daniels, University of Illinois. 

Lucile Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley. 

a. R. W. Webster, West Virginia University. 

“ Harry Samuel, West Virginia University. 

Nelson S. Walke, Boston University. 

Ruth Atwell, George Washington University. 

Vern Hernlund, Chicago Park District, Chicago. 

- Eliot V. Graves, Richmond, Virginia. 

A. C. Pelton, Seattle, Washington. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Lobby Discussion—Visit the Exhibits. 


d 10:30 A.M.12:30 p.m. School Nursing Section. 
Presiding: Kathleen R. Harris, President, New Jersey State 
55 School Nurses Association, Chairman. 


10:30-10:45 a.m. Open Meeting. 


10:50-11:50 am. Group Meetings. 
re Group I—‘The Place of School Health Service in a State 
Setup.” 
Discussion led by Mary Fay, President, New York State 
School Nurses Association. 
Summarizer to be announced. 
Group II—‘How Efficient Is Health Teaching in the Schools 
¥ Today ?” 
y Discussion led by Hilda Bartels, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
Summarizer to be announced. 
11:55-12:30 p.m. Open meeting to hear report of summarizers, 
and for questions. 
Election of officers. 





10:30-11:30 A.M. Joint Meeting of Incoming and Outgoing Division 
Councils. 
Anne S. Duggan, Chairman. 
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11:00 A.M—1:00 P.M. SECTION DEMONSTRATIONS 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
(Atlantic City High School Field, gymnasium in case of rain.) 


Archery—11:00 a.M.—1:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Virginia Rath, Swarthmore College, Penna. 

Demonstrations: 

Group Teaching—Myrtle Miller, Chairman Archery Subcom- 
mittee, N.S.W.A. 

Shooting Demonstrations—Ann Weber, U. S. National Women’s 
Champion, 1940; Dorothy Jackson, Metropolitan Cham- 
pion, 1940; Jean Tenney, Former U. S. National Women’s 
Champion; Myrtle Miller, former International. Champion. 

Exhibit: Model Archery range—by Cynthia Heth. 


Field Hockey—11:00 a.m—12:00 M. 

Presiding: Martha Gable, Olney High School, Philadelphia. 

Demonstrations: Philadelphia Hockey Association, High School 
Students. 

Goal Keeping—Frances Elliott, All-American, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Techniques—Anne Townsend, All-American Captain 1923-38 
(except 1933) Philadelphia. 

Attack and Defense—Helen Krumbhaar, Coach, All-Philadel- 
phia Hockey Team. 

Hockey Game: 

Officiating—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York; Elizabeth Y. Meyers, New York University. 
Commentary on Plays and Fouls—Martha Gable, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Field Hockey, N.S.W.A., Olney High 

School, Philadelphia. 


Lacrosse—12:00 M.—1:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Louise Burbeck, Chairman Subcommittee on La- 
crosse, Miss Beards School, Orange, New Jersey. 

Game (five minutes)—Swarthmore High School, Agnes Irwin 
School. 

Techniques—Demonstration by All-American and school players 
in individual and class groups. 
Virginia Allen, Swarthmore High School, Pennsylvania. 
Agneta Powell, Agnes Irwin School. 

Game—Agnes Irwin School and Swarthmore High School. 

Demonstration Officiating: 

Umpire—Gretchen Schuyler, Chapin School. 

Goal Umpires—Elizabeth Toulmin, All-American, Haverford, 
Penna. 
Helen Wheeler, New Rochelle High School, New York. 

Commentary—Anne Pugh, Friends School, Baltimore; Maude 
Sharp, West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia. 


11:00 a.m.—1:00 P.M. Motion Picture Committee Program, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Jenny E. Turnbull, Chairman, Motion Picture Com- 
mittee, N.S.W.A.; George Washington University. 
Theme: “Modern Pictures in Sports.” 
“The Use of Motion Pictures in the Teaching Program.” 
Leader: Jenny E. Turnbull, George Washington University. 
“Cooperative Film Libraries.” 
Leader: Louise S. Kjellstrom, Past-Chairman, Motion Pic- 
ture Committee; Washington, D.C. 
Showing of Films: ‘ 
“A Teacher-Made Film Used as a Teaching Aid.” 
Leader: Jenny E. Turnbull, George Washington University. 
ee of Volleyball.” 
eader: Josephine Burke, Hunter College, New York City. 
“Archery.” 
Leader: Emily Deubler, Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School, 
Pennsylvania. 
“Tennis—the Forehand, the Backhand, the Serve.” 
Leader: Helen Driver, University of Buffalo. 
11:00 AM—1:00 P.M. Health Instruction Section Movies. 
Mrs. Mary Greer, Greenleaf School, Winnetka, Chairman. 
12:00 m.-2:00 p.m. Luncheons. 
Committee on Foreign Relations, A.A.H.P.E.R., Sally Lucas 
Jean, Chairman. 
New Executive Committee, Anne S. Duggan, Chairman. 

















Four Years Required 
The University of North Carolina Inaugurates a New Schedule 


varied problems to all phases of our national life. 

We are particularly interested in the problems hav- 
ing definite bearing on health and physical education in 
colleges and universities. 

There is no attempt here to show the ideal approach 
to these various and manifold problems; rather, this is 
simply a report as to the way one university has gone 
about instituting a four-year requirement in physical 
education. In making the report it is thought that the 
basic philosophy on which the program is built may best 
be understood by simply reading meaning into the pro- 
gram as it is organized and being conducted. 


Ts present national emergency presents many and 


URING the summer of 1940 the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill decided to require all under- 
graduate male students to carry physical education as a 
part of their regular schedule. The motivating force back 
of the movement for instituting the requirement was the 
existing national emergency. 

The President of the University called together a com- 
mittee made up of the Dean of Administration, Univer- 
sity Controller, University Physician, Dean of Students, 
and the Department Head in Physical Education. The 
purpose of this committee was to work out the various 
parts of the program as it related to schedule, personnel, 
budget, and the like. During the course of a great many 
meetings, however, practically all the program ramifica- 
tions were discussed. 

The Dean of Students called together various groups 
of student-leaders to discuss the many problems con- 
nected with the program. 

Many staff meetings were held by the Department of 
Physical Education. 

Finally, the entire Faculty of the University was 
called together and the problem presented to them. At 
this meeting it was made plain that the problem of pre- 
paredness was a total University problem and that the 
program being instituted in physical education was a 
total University program which depended on the coopera- 
tion of the whole faculty for its success. 

As a result of these meetings and discussions certain 
definite ideas developed and were adopted. 

1. It was decided that all undergraduate male students 
be required to take physical education four times weekly. 

Two of these periods were to be in regular scheduled 
classes. . 

Two periods per week to be required in terms of time 
but elective as to the activity and as to exactly when 
the student wanted to fulfill the requirement; that is, 
the student must spend two periods per week in an ac- 
tivity and at times he would elect. A checking system 
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for this part of the program was developed and consisted 
of an activity card with a time schedule to be checked by 
the student and placed in his gymnasium basket. 

2. All students entering the University were to receive 
a thorough physical examination. Definite classification 
was to be made of all undergraduate males for the pur- 
pose of class organization in physical education and var- 
sity and freshman athletics. 

3. The program was to place increasing emphasis on 
physical condition but at the same time was to be a 
student-centered program built around the definite in- 
terests of undergraduate students. 

4. That the program in and of itself should not be 
military in nature other than the relationship which exists 
between good physical condition and military practices, 

5. It was judged important that definite attendance 
regulations be established by the Deans of the various 
undergraduate schools. 

6. That an attempt be made to familiarize each 
student with his exact physical status by individual con- 
ferences. 

7. That increasing emphasis be placed on_ various 
phases of elective activity including participation in in- 
tramural and intercollegiate athletics. 

8. That the organization, administration, and carrying 
out of the program be placed in the hands of the Uni- 
versity Health Service and the Department of Athletics 
and Physical Education. 


SING a station-to-station plan with a staff of 20 doc- 
tors, 14 nurses, 32 medical students, 20 majors in 
health and physical education, and 10 members of the 
staff in health and physical education, a thorough 
physical examination was given to 4,036 students. The 
freshmen were examined during Freshman Week and 
the other students were examined during the first week 
of school. All students were given the tuberculin test, 
typhoid shots if they had not been received during the 
past three years, and vaccination for smallpox if evi- 
dence was not presented to show that it was not needed. 
Seven of the examining physicians were members of our 
regular health service staff while most of the others were 
from our medical school or our school of public health. 
A few were brought in from the outside. 
Of the 4,036 students examined, approximately 3,000 
were classified for participation in the physical education 
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program. The remainder were graduate students and 
women students. We used four general classifications. 
Class “A” had no activity restriction. Class “B” was 
restricted in terms of strenuous activity. Class “C” was 
placed in individual physical education. or corrective 
classes. Class ““D”’ was excused. 

In Class “A” we had 294 boys transferred to varsity 
and freshman sport squads. In the “A” group were 730 
freshmen and 1,823 upperclassmen; that is, the total 
group of “A” students with no activity restriction in- 
cluded 2,847 students. 

The “B” group had 47 freshmen and 52 upperclassmen 
or a total of 99 students. These were placed in the re- 
stricted classes. 

The “C” group had 33 freshmen and 8 upperclassmen, 
or a total of 41 students, placed in individual physical 
education. 

The “D” group had 8 freshmen and 34 upperclassmen, 
or a total of 42 students, who were exempt from physical 
education. 

For the purpose of registration in physical education, 
then, we had 2,847 students placed in Group “A,” 99 
students in Group “B,” 41 in Group “C,” and 42 in 
Group “D,” or a total of 3,029 classified undergraduate 
male students. This does not mean that 2,847 students 
out of 3,029 could pass the examination for military 
service but I do believe that a high proportion could. 

Each student was given a rating card and was required 
to present this card to the instructor at his first physical 
education period. Each student was issued, along with 
his rating card, his physical education privilege and 
swimming card. 

During the course of the quarter all students with a 
“B,” “C,” or “D” rating were re-examined, also students 
showing a positive reaction to the tuberculin test were 
X-rayed. 


N the process of registration each student was sched- 

uled for physical education as a part of his regular 
schedule. The University is organized into Lower and 
Upper Divisions. In the Lower Division, or the General 
College, are all freshmen and sophomores. They were 
registered by the Dean of the General College or one of 
the fourteen General College Advisers. In the Upper 
College we have a School of Liberal Arts, School of Busi- 
ness, and a Pharmacy School. The General College 
registered freshmen for Physical Education 1 and sopho- 
mores for Physical Education 21, placing on the sched- 
ule slip the section number and the time. The Upper 
College followed the same procedure, registering juniors 
for Physical Education 31 and seniors for Physical Edu- 
cation 41. 

Prior to the opening of school we had prepared master 
cards on all old students and all new students that had 
been accepted by the University for admission, using a 
different colored card to designate the class. These had 
been arranged in alphabetical order by classes. 

It was necessary for us to arrange an eight-period day, 
four periods in the morning and four in the afternoon. 

In our scheduled classes we had four University 
Physicians and three of our staff in health and physical 
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education handling twenty-five sections in required 
Hygiene, one physician and two assistants handling in- 
dividual physical education, one physician and one nurse 
operating our clinic in the gymnasium. The remainder 
of our staff, consisting of eighteen full-time members and 
seven graduate assistants, taught the required classes. 
The majority of the regular staff members had additional 
assignments in the teacher education program, the in- 
tercollegiate and intramural program, and in administra- 
tion. 


T the first scheduled period the student appeared for 
class with his medical rating card, physical educa- 
tion privilege card, and his schedule. At the first station 
his master card was checked and his roll card in physical 
education filled out. He then selected his activity if he 
had an “A” medical rating. The fall quarter we gave 
him the choice of the following activities: swimming, 
handball, boxing, wrestling, gymnastics, tumbling, tag 
football, soccer, volleyball, track and field skills. After 
selecting his activity and having his records checked he 
moved on to the locker-basket-equipment room to receive 
his basket assignment and his equipment. We supply all 
equipment except shoes and do all laundry on a flat fee 
basis. 
The sections offered at particular periods were limited 
by available staff and facilities. 
The distribution resulting from’ our registration gave 
us: 


ER I Se ee et! + Sel awl) ee ye 6 sections 
I © 55 kc died ach cn Re PE ek ee ele ce 4 sections 
I Gian bo Rs oo Sel aad ba lee 13 sections 
MENG Ad. ods Be ike Sw ice Oe ab dele oy ee 6 sections 
TED 5.0. exis a oes pak atie Geeneee wales 8 sections 
Sos 4054 spice ddlges aathoras an ee 14 sections 
RT Se ee eh ety Pes 30 sections 
I 8s on a oh 5d ede eae ae 2 sections 
as: wat 4 heneam ee ntibiadis wae einem a 2 sections 
, ER a, Seek Ar eay Date - 4 sections 
Individual physical education................ 2 sections 

Ee en ee a kee ee to ra 91 sections 
PD SE ic i5 wha eie hating es 62 students 
PUOGMINAR CUOSD COUMETY. .. 2.6 6.6 ices dwes 32 students 

WE, k:ke'n oe Seb meee wR ae eens ae eee 94 students 
WII, PRIN oe sc gk wwe ans is ad ale ee 52 students 
Varsity cross country and track.............. 62 students 
We MNS iseiisnadatencs taptace eokemees 32 students 
We SE ok 5b Se ke Ohad depicakawee 27 students 
WHEE I i vino ahiasgebeeeteacouws 27 students 

PO. cdg see Seow et elias dawn 200 students 


It is impossible to tell how accurately this represents 
free election of activity since it was necessary to close 
sections as facilities and staff were exhausted. The 
student remained in the selected activity for the dura- 
tion of the quarter. This first year we are requiring all 
students to elect one individual and one team activity 

(Continued from page 277) 
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Practical Methods for Assessing 
Nutritional Status 


By 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 
University of Chicago 


LL workers in the field of health feel the need for 
A some practical method of judging the nutri- 
tional status of children. They would like to be 
able to apply some clear-cut objective tests or proce- 
dures, and on the basis of the findings, be able to say: 
“This child is malnourished; that one is well-nourished,” 
just as definitely as a physician can now state that a 
child does or does not have scarlet fever or other diseases 
with well established symptoms. Unfortunately there is 
no such simple solution in store, for there is not now and 
there probably never will be, any method devised that 
will simplify the problem to this extent. Nutrition is a 
complicated process involving the supply of many types 
of nutrients to every ,individual cell in every organ and 
tissue in the body, and it could hardly be expected that 
nutritive success or failure could be detected by any 
single sign. This does not mean, however, that we can 
do nothing in the way of appraisal. There are a number 
of procedures which can be utilized by the health worker 
to give some idea of the adequacy of nutrition in some 
of its aspects, and from these some sort of composite 
judgment may be formed. It is the purpose of this paper 
to review some of the procedures which are now being 
utilized and to indicate which ones are applicable in prac- 
tical health work, and which as yet only in research 
situations. 


Growth as an Index of Nutrition 


The simplest method of appraising the success of 
nutrition that can be applied in any situation is that of 
growth, for in spite of the previous abuses and misin- 
terpretations of this method of appraisal, the growth of 
the child still constitutes one useful criterion for judging 
the adequacy of his nutrition and other aspects of his 
health program. This is a logical conclusion since by 
very definition good nutrition implies nutrition adequate 
for normal growth and development of all parts of the 
body. Conversely, then, the extent to which a child ex- 
hibits normal growth should be one measure of the 
adequacy of his nutrition. Unfortunately the difficulty 
arises when we attempt to determine what is normal 
growth. R 

Time was when health workers were content to weigh 
and measure a child, compare his weight with the aver- 
age for his height and age as given in standard tables, 
and to diagnose him as well or malnourished according 
to the extent he deviated from this average. This pro- 
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cedure has been largely discredited during the past 
decade, as of course it should be. The result, however, 
has been a sort of paralysis on the part of health workers 
in respect to the use of growth data. They have lost 
confidence in the method they were using and have had 
nothing to take its place. Some have abandoned en- 
tirely the weighing and measuring program; others have 
continued it in a half-hearted manner, being uncertain 
of its value, or of how to utilize the results. 

This is a wrong point of view. The abandonment of 
the idea that the weight-height relationship at any given 
moment is a valid index of a child’s nutrition, does not 
invalidate the fact that a well-nourished child should 
grow and that growth can be used as one measure of the 
normality of his nutrition and related health’ factors. 
The weighing and measuring of children should there- 
fore continue, but the methods should be greatly im- 
proved, and the emphasis should be put on the child’s 
own growth over a period of time, not on his relation to 
an arbitrary standard. The weekly gain of infants in 
the early months is one of the chief factors by which 
the success or failure of nutrition is judged, and although 
the weekly or even monthly gains of older children are 
normally so small and so variable as to be of little value 
considered over short periods, yet the trend of a child’s 
weight curve over a period of several months is one in- 
dication of the normality of his development. All chil- 
dren should, therefore, be weighed monthly, their weight 
curves plotted, and the general trend and regularity of 
gains, as well as gains for the year, noted for each indi- 
vidual. These must be considered in relation to the 
child’s general condition and habits of living, and to his 
status as determined by other methods of assessment. A 
prolonged stationary weight or a failure to make satis- 
factory gains over a year’s time should be regarded as an 
indication of the need for attention. 

It should be emphasized, however, that if curves of 
growth are to be of any value, measurements must be 
taken under standard conditions and by accurate 
methods. Weights should be taken (1) at the same time 
of day (2) with the subjects nude or in clothing of 
known weight, and (3) under such conditions as to rule 
out so far as possible variations due to meals and 
eliminations. It must be remembered that the weight 
varies from hour to hour during the day, the extreme 
difference during a given day often amounting to as 
much as two to three pounds. Since the “expected” gain 
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is not over one-half pound per month in the early years, 
about one pound in adolescence, it is obvious that 
weights taken at a morning hour one month and an 
afternoon hour the next would be meaningless. 

The error introduced by weighing in clothes, or with- 
out regard to eliminations—as was demonstrated experi- 
mentally by Sumner and Whitacre *—may also be so 
great as to obscure entirely the actual weight changes. 
The weight of clothes was found by these workers to 
vary from 15 to 40 ounces for boys and from 6 to 31 
ounces for girls. For about half the children studied, 
the difference in weight of clothes exceeded the 
“expected” gain in weight 30 per cent or more of the 
time. In short, had weight with clothes been used in- 
stead of nude weights, gains or losses would have been 
minimized or concealed. Failure to empty the bladder 
showed similar results. The urine voided by 58 children 
ranged from 3 to 16 ounces. In many cases the urine 
weight equaled or exceeded the expected monthly gains. 

The charts shown in Figure 1 for a number of indi- 
vidual children illustrate the value of growth records 
and the interpretations that may be put upon them. 
Chart B.E. shows the growth of an 11-year-old girl for a 
full calendar year. The child was in excellent health 
during the entire period without even a slight cold or 
indisposition to mar her record and her diet and program 
of living were also unusually constant and wholesome. 
It will be noted that the monthly gains are fairly regular 
and that the trend of the entire curve is definitely up- 
ward. It shows a continuous rise up to the end of the 
school year, remains stationary for two months during 
the summer, and in September starts upward again at the 
same rate, netting a total gain of 15 pounds for the year. 
What can one conclude from such a picture? Without 
even looking at the child one might say that so far as 
this one criterion is concerned she appeared to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. A look at the child, herself, con- 
firmed this conclusion. Her body was seen to be well- 
padded, her posture good, and she exhibited other 
characteristics of good health and nutrition. The two 
months of stationary weight in summer were clearly no 
cause for concern. 

The other charts reveal less satisfactory pictures. 
Those of H.P. and R.I. show irregular gains and losses, 
resulting in almost stationary weight for the year’s time. 
That of L.O. exhibits a definite downward trend through 
the entire year with an actual net loss of 4.5 pounds. 
Surely no teacher or health worker following such 
charts during the year could fail to realize that these 
children were in definite need of attention. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that the 
growth records of children if taken by careful procedures 
under standard conditions are useful in helping to appraise 
the state of nutrition and health. It is obvious, however, 
that this method is not one that can be used to de- 
termine a child’s nutritional status at any given time; it 
requires, rather, observing the child over a period of time 
and making one’s appraisal on the basis of a long-time 
viewpoint. 

1E. E. Sumner and J. Whitacre, “Some Factors Affecting Accur- 


acy in the Collection of Data on the Growth of School Children,” 
Journal of Nutr., IV (1931) 15. 
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Critical Appraisal of Outward Evidence of Nutrition 


The illustrations given have also indicated that one 
method of appraisal that can be used is that of critically 
looking at the child and mentally comparing him with an 
ideal of a really well-nourished one. This requires that 
all workers with children must first develop in their own 
minds mental pictures of the characteristics of really 
superior children of different ages and that they form 
the habit of mentally comparing all children with this 
ideal. Healthy children will of course differ in bodily 
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Figure 1. Individual growth charts of four children through a 
calendar year. 


proportions at different ages, but they will all have cer- 
tain characteristics in common, namely; a general air of 
vitality, a well-built, well-functioning body, good color, 
and adequate amounts of fat and muscle padding over 
the body framework. Any child who fails to measure up 
to this ideal to any significant degree should be con- 
sidered at least in need of investigation. 

If such observations of children are to be developed 
into a definite method of assessing nutrition, it is obvious 
that the physician is the one best qualified to make an 
appraisal on this basis. Much has been said of late con- 
cerning the unreliability of physician’s ratings. In the 
opinion of the writer, such studies have shown only that 
physicians without any special training do not agree in 
their ratings of children, not that they could not learn to 
do so with proper training. All such rating systems have 
a subjective element, but it has been shown many times 
that if a group of observers will work together, agree on 
common standards and procedures, and then put them- 
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selves through a training period, they can so objectify 
their ratings as to make possible a high degree of agree- 
ment between observers. The same would be true, I am 
confident, of the nutritional rating if physicians would 
undertake a similar program to effect it. But regardless 
of whether or not inspection of the child can ever be 
developed into a reliable method of rating nutrition for 
statistical purposes, there can be no doubt that it is a 
method that all workers with children should train them- 
selves to employ for their own education, and for guid- 
ance in dealing with their nutritional problems. 


Assessment of Nutritional Status in Respect to Vitamins 


The suggestions thus far have dealt only with the total 
nutrition of the child. But the state of nutrition, as has 
already been indicated, is determined by the adequacy 
of many individual factors, and it is quite possible for a 
child to be well-nourished in respect to certain essentials 
and markedly deficient in others. In the last few years 
there has been a movement toward the development of 
specific tests for determining the nutritional status in 
respect to each of the dietary essentials. It is indeed the 
hope of health workers that in the not far distant future 
there may be developed a whole battery of tests that can 
be applied to individuals to determine whether the 
subject is well or poorly nourished in respect to each of 
the important vitamins and the various minerals and 
other dietary factors—just as physicians now use the 
stethoscope, the blood pressure apparatus, urinalysis, 
and other tests for clinical purposes. Considerable prog- 
ress has already been made on a number of these and 
health workers should be cognizant of them and ready to 
use them as soon as they have been developed in prac- 
tical form. 


Vitamin C.—Most progress has been made in respect 
to vitamin C. It is, of course, not difficult for a physician 
to recognize an extreme lack of vitamin C, for the charac- 
teristics of frank scurvy are plainly evident. But it is 
perfectly obvious that an individual must be suffering 
from a lack of vitamin C long before these clear-cut 
symptoms of scurvy appear; and efforts have been 
directed toward finding the earliest possible signs of a 
deficiency of this vitamin. 

Three major methods have been employed. These are 
the capillary resistance test, the urinary excretion test, 
and the concentration of ascorbic acid in the blood 
plasma. The first of these, the capillary resistance test, 
deserves only passing mention. It is based on the fact 
that in vitamin C deficiency, the capillary walls are 
weakened so that they bleed easily on slight pressure. 
It is argued that if this is the case then weakened capil- 
lary walls would conversely mean that there is a de- 
ficiency of this vitamin. The test then consists of apply- 
ing pressure to the capillaries in the skin in a selected 
area—employing either positive pressure by use of the 
blood pressure cuff and apparatus by the method of 
Gothlin, or the negative pressure method devised by 
Dalldorf, and by Cutter and Farmer—and noting the 
degree of pressure the blood vessels will resist. A low 
resistance is interpreted as meaning a low state of 
vitamin C in the tissues, a high resistance an adequate 
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supply. Unfortunately, however, the matter is not ag 
simple and clear-cut as this appears. In the first Place 
other things than a deficiency in vitamin C also cause a 
weakening of the capillary walls, and the test is, there. 
fore, not specific for a vitamin C deficiency. It may be 
of some value for judging changes in the status of q 
group of individuals under varying dietary regimes, but 
in its present state of development at least, it is of little 
or no value for diagnosis of sub-nutrition of this vitamin 
for individuals. 

The other tests for vitamin C—blood ascorbic acid 
and urinary excretion—are much more promising. The 
theory back of these tests is simple. It assumes that the 
body tissues and fluids can take up a definite amount of 
vitamin C, and when they have done so, may be con- 
sidered “saturated.” When they are not entirely full they 
are termed “unsaturated.” In accordance with this 
theory, the test of ascorbic acid in the blood assumes that 
if the tissues are full, the level in the blood will be cor- 
respondingly high—if the tissues are depleted, the blood 
level will be low. Determination of the level of ascorbic 
acid in the blood plasma is therefore regarded as a 
method for determining the state of vitamin C nutrition. 
As a result of experimentation, moreover, tentative 
values have been set up by various workers as indica- 
tive of the degree of saturation. Although there is not 
entire agreement on these values, the following are ap- 
proximate ranges which are now being employed. 


Mmegs. per 100 


cc. Plasma 
I Seni ais Kinch Rece-nie dani Saeed ee eigeinl 1.0 or above 
re err ee mare renee es 0.7 to 1.0 
I 5 ich ns ih arcs ep ind uke emo ei 0.4 to 0.7 
eT Cee rr Tere below 0.4 


The questions that concern the health worker are: Is 
the test really a valid one; that is, do the results ob- 
tained bear a direct relation to the body stores of vitamin 
C, and if so, is it a test that can be applied in practical 
health work? In respect to the question of validity, a 
survey of the many studies that have been made in- 
dicates that the majority of workers consider that the 
test does bear a reasonably close relation to the body’s 
store of the vitamin. This is shown by the fact that peo- 
ple known to be having generous intakes of the vitamin 
in general have high blood levels, while those known to 
be living on diets deficient in the vitamin have corre- 
spondingly low values, and that the blood values respond 
fairly consistently to changes in the intake. Moreover, 
subjects with low blood values have in some cases been 
shown to have conditions of the gums symptomatic of 
beginning scurvy and these have cleared up on adminis- 
tration of vitamin C. The results are not always clear-cut 
and consistent but in general the test is considered rea- 
sonably diagnostic. 

Such being the case, is the test adapted to practical 
health work? The answer depends on the situation and 
the facilities and workers available. The micro-method 
developed by Farmer and Abt,” requires but a few drops 
of blood which can be drawn from an ear or finger punc- 
ture, the equipment is not unusually expensive and the 


2 Proceedings Experimental Biology and Medicine, 34 (1936) 146. 
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determination does not require any great length of time 
once the technique has been developed. It does, however, 
require the services of a trained worker and the essen- 
tial equipment. T he conclusion would be then that the 
test is entirely practical in clinical work, and in school 
situations where a research program is in progress. It is 
not a test, however, that as yet can be used routinely in 
the ordinary school for assessing nutritional status of the 
children, unless a trained worker is available for the 
purpose. 

The urinary excretion test attempts to determine the 
degree of saturation of the tissues by determining the 
amount of vitamin C in the urine. As actually carried 
out, the test may be likened to the method often em- 
ployed by a car owner to determine whether the tank of 
his car is empty or full; that is, by putting in gasoline 
and noting results. The principle of the urinary excre- 
tion test is essentially the same. There are many varia- 
tions in procedure, but in general the test consists in giv- 
ing the subject a large test dose of vitamin C—say 1 
pint of orange juice or 100 to 200 mg. of ascorbic acid— 
and collecting and analyzing the urine for a 24-hour 
period for its content of the vitamin. If practically none 
of the vitamin spills over in the urine, then the stores 
were apparently depleted, and if a large proportion of it 
is excreted, then the tissues are assumed to be already 
saturated. There is, of course, much more to the test 
and its interpretation than this over-simplified statement 
implies, but such is the general procedure. 

Is this test diagnostic and is it practical? Although 
there is much still to be learned about the test and its 
use, it is unquestionably of diagnostic value, although 
some caution is necessary in interpretation of findings. 
If done in conjunction with the blood ascorbic acid, its 
value is greatly enhanced. The practicability of the test is 
limited by the fact that a 24-hour sample of urine is re- 
quired, and this restricts its use to situations where ob- 
taining such a sample is possible. In clinical work and 
in research programs, where the urine can be quanti- 
tatively collected, the test is entirely feasible if a trained 
worker and the simple necessary equipment are avail- 
able. It is practically out of the question so far as the 
usual public school is concerned. 

It has been seen then that the blood and urine tests 
are different approaches to the same problem. Both are 
reasonably valid and useful and can be utilized in cer- 
tain types of practical situations. The use of both rather 
than either alone yields more dependable results and en- 
hances the diagnostic value. 

Vitamin A.—Another vitamin for which tests for nu- 
tritional status have been investigated is vitamin A. The 
attack most used in this case is based on the relation of 
vitamin A to dark adaptation, i.e., the ability of the eye 
to adapt in a dim light. The essence of the theory is that 
dark adaptation is primarily a function of a substance 
in the retina termed “visual purple” and that vitamin A 
is an essential part of “visual purple.” When the eye is 
exposed to a bright light, “visual purple” is bleached to 
“visual yellow” and if the person is in the dark, he is 
temporarily unable to see. But “visual purple” rapidly 
regenerates if his supply of vitamin A is adequate and 
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he is again able to see. It is evident then that if vitamin 
A is essential to dark adaptation, it is logical to assume 
that a test of the ability of an individual to adapt in the 
dark might be utilized to gain some indication of his 
vitamin A stores. In any case, this is the approach which 
has been most investigated in the past few years and a 
number of instruments have been devised and used ex- 
perimentally to determine the validity of the test and its 
usefulness in practical or research situations. 

Space does not permit-a description of the various .in- 
struments nor a comparison of their relative reliability. 
All are similar in that they have a device for exposing 
the eyes of the subject to a strong light for a standard 
period of bleaching and a standard procedure for de- 
termining the ability of the eye to adapt to the dark. 
This is most commonly expressed as the amount of light 
required for the subject to see a standard fixation point. 
If the test is a valid one, then there should be a straight- 
line relation between the amount of light required and 
the vitamin A stores, i.e., the more light required, the 
poorer the status, and conversely. Is this conclusion 
justified? Can the state of nutrition for vitamin A be 
accurately diagnosed by this simple procedure? 
Numerous studies have been made, using different types 
of instruments, and the results are by no means in agree- 
ment. Some believe that the test is a valid one that can 
be used both in clinical and survey work for detecting 
sub-clinical vitamin A deficiency. A much larger num- 
ber, however, find the results are by no means so clear- 
cut and consistent as to make it safe to state that a 
given person is or is not deficient in vitamin A merely 
because he reads high or low on the test. The writer is 
one of the latter group. This conclusion is based on ex- 
tensive first-hand studies, using four different types of 
instrument, in which the relation of the test to the nutri- 
tional status has been critically examined by a variety of 
procedures.* These have included comparison of the test 
ratings of groups of individuals from low and high socio- 
economic groups; supplementation of subjects who had 
low original ratings with vitamin A and noting whether 
they showed improvement as compared with that of a 
control group; depletion of subjects by long-continued 
diets almost totally lacking in vitamin A and determin- 
ing whether dark adaptation showed a corresponding 
impairment. 

On the basis of all these studies, it had to be concluded 
that although there is some relation between the results 
of the test and the vitamin A stores, there are too many 
inconsistencies to make it an accurate method of diag- 
nosis. That is, not all subjects with low readings have 
low stores, nor can their readings be improved by supple- 
mentation. Moreover, stringent depletion for a four- 
month period failed to show any lowering of the test 
readings in 4 out of 6 subjects. The results on different 
instruments also vary, so that a subject may be rated de- 
ficient if tested on one type, adequate if another type is 
used. Even instruments of the same make vary greatly, 


(Continued on page 274) 


3G. Steininger and L. J. Roberts, ‘‘Biophotameter Test as Index 
of Nutritional Status for Vitamin A,” Archives of Internal Medicine, 
64 (1939) 1170-1186. 
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The Rhythm of Six Hundred Wooden 





ing pot sees occasional reflections of the old European 

scene. Such a view is presented to those who choose to 
visit a little town in southwestern Michigan in the month of 
May. Holland is the name of this community and of Holland 
descent are its citizens. Here pride in Dutch ancestry and tradi- 
tion is exceeded only by pride in the privilege to live the Ameri- 
can way. Proud Americans for three hundred and fifty-five days 
each year, they “turn Dutch” in every respect for the remaining 
ten. 

The present settlement of 15,000 Holland-Americans grew 
from a small religious congregation, which, dissatisfied with the 
government-sanctioned church in their native land, came to the 
dune-marked east shore of Lake Michigan in 1847. This sturdy 
band of pioneers was led by Albertus Christian Van Raalte who 
had his own ideas about how people should worship and live and 
intended to see that they were carried out to the letter. It was 
among these transplanted Dutch that, in 1936, I became the 
Director of. Physical Education for Girls in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 

I knew that each fall the Hollanders planted more than three 
million tulips and when these burst into color about the fifteenth 
of May all the townspeople donned their colorful costumes and 
klompen (wooden shoes, to the visitors) to celebrate their festival. 
It is called Tulip Time in Holland, Michigan. I had not imagined 
the breath-taking beauty of the tulips in bloom, nor the quaint- 
ness and charm of the old world costumes worn by the natives. 

I did not know, but soon learned upon assuming my duties, 
that I was expected to be one of the cogs of a machine, well-oiled 
with community spirit, which for eight years had been shaping a 
program of parades, pageantry, and exhibits drawing over half a 
million visitors annually. It was my assignment, unofficial as far 
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as the school authorities 
were concerned, not only 
to train the wooden shoe 
street dancers for their 
part in the program, but 
to choose the tunes and 
arrange the dances as 
well. 

My alma mater, Michi- 
gan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
had provided an excellent 
course in folk dancing 
but it was lacking in the 
dances of the Nether- 
lands. Since the Dutch 
try to keep everything 
authentic as far as the 
tradition of their ances- 
tors go, I determined to 
make a study of the 
Dutch dance. Through the Nether- 
lands Museum Foundation we tried 
to find specific information and writ- 
ten dances that came directly from 
the old country. The search was 
fruitless. 

The next best procedure seemed 
to get to know some of the older 
people who had come from the 
Netherlands and who had actually 
danced over there, and to have them 
show us some of their dances. I met 
a seventy-year-old gentleman who 
had done professional dancing in 
the Netherlands, and from him 
learned a few new steps—or rather 
old ones—but he did very little be- 
sides the waltz. This he did “‘flat- 
foot,” that is, with heels down on 
the floor. He hummed a tune as he 
danced, which a musically-trained 
friend recognized as a variation of 
Sousa’s Washington Post march. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing Dutch about 
that. From another old Holland 
character we learned a few more 
steps and began to adapt them to 
some Dutch folk melodies having 
appropriate rhythm. 

Until this year we were of the 
opinion that all Dutch dance music 
was three-four time. When recently 
a group of old Hollanders with their 
accordion player danced for me, this 
idea was quickly changed. This 
group gathered once a month to 
dance together and have a typical 
“Dutch Treat” night. The accordion 
used was only about fourteen inches 
in length and was brought from the 
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Donning “‘klompen” for the first try-outs of wooden shoe dancers for 
Tulip Time, Joyce Van Lopik and Bernice Van Eyck get a few pointers 


from Miss Apel, the director. 

Netherlands by its owner when he 
was eighteen. He is sixty-five now 
and is still playing dance tunes for 
some of the same friends he accom- 
panied in the old country. This ex- 
perience was a “gold mine” as far 
as our search for material was con- 
cerned. We learned that very few, 
if any, dances were ever put on 
paper. They were handed down from 
one generation to the next by actual 
participation in the dance. Now we 
had something to which to pin the 
tag of authenticity and into rehearsal 
we went. 

For my first round-up in 1936, per- 
haps a hundred girls of high school 
age volunteered to take part in the 
wooden shoe street dances. The 
large response was an agreeable sur- 
prise to me. The realization that 
festival time was leaping toward us 
in seven league boots made us get to 
work quickly. We began work the 
first week in March, two and a half 
months before the performance. This 
early date was necessary because the 
girls learn their dances so well that 
they can go through the entire 
fifteen-minute routine without music 
—and also without a mistake! To 
hear the rhythmic klomping of the 
dance really sends a big thrill 
through everyone—spectators, dan- 
cers, and director alike. 

Looking in retrospect on my 
wooden shoe dance assignment from 
the vantage point of four years of 
experience, I can now state without 
reserve that hard work certainly 


bears results. The Dutch 
dance has become so 
popular among the girls 
that it has grown to twice 
its original size and has 
reached the point where 
tryouts are necessary in 
order to pick out only 
the best from the large 
number that volunteer. 
Humanly enough, the 
girls thoroughly enjoy 
being photographed while 
dancing and also hearing 
the applause of the one 
hundred thousand spec- 
tators who last year lined 
the mile of streets for 
Tulip Time’s opening 
ceremony of street scrub- 
bing and wooden shoe 
dancing. The dancers are listed for 
a performance on the pavement at 
least once each day for the eight 
days that festivities are scheduled, no 
dancing being scheduled for Sundays. 
The dates for the 1941 Tulip Time 
are May 17-24. 

Every year the nation-wide in- 
terest in our girl dancers increases. 
Last year a group of the girls were 
invited to dance at the National Folk 
Festival in Washington, D.C. This 
means an added incentive to the new 
girls for the following year because 
they, too, hope to have such an honor 
bestowed on them. 

Among our visitors one year was 
Peter Buys, then President of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association. 
A Dutchman by birth, he was keenly 
interested and consented to write 
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music for a future dance. He had been deeply stirred by 
our re-creation of the atmosphere of old Holland and 
particularly by the “rhythm of six hundred wooden 
shoes” as the latest program lists our dance. This 
rhythm he wished to “catch” in the proposed composi- 
tion. He succeeded decidedly and the following year our 
music problem was solved. 

The invasion of the Low Countries occurred a few 
days previous to Tulip Time last year and put a 
“damper” on the festive spirit of the American-Dutch 
who had relatives and friends on the far side of the At- 
lantic. Underneath, however, they appreciated their own 
good fortune in being here. I decided that this rejoicing 


in the “privilege to live the American way’ would be 
the theme of future wooden shoe dances if I could only 
have my way. Our dance should become the expression 
of Tulip Time in Holland, Michigan rather than a simu- 
lated reproduction of an old world activity. In 1940 one 
of the world’s best photographer-artists came to Holland 
to make a camera record in color of the festival for a 
national weekly. His first request was to find something 
that would give the “feel” or spirit of the Dutchmen’s 
Festival. I jokingly stated that our dance was the 
answer and before he left he agreed with me in all 
seriousness. 

The Tulip Time management has been successful in 
continuing the festival for more than a dozen years 
without commercial backing largely because the unpaid 
workers like myself are given the privilege of conducting 
their events according to their own inclinations and de- 
sires. It is definitely one of the secrets of the Hollander’s 
unusual success, and is highly satisfying to those of us 
who do all the planning and so much of the work. We 
are developing the new dance in full confidence that it 
will not only be acceptable but highly appreciated as 
have been the dances in the past. 
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Mrs. W. Curtis Snow of the Hope College music de. 
partment is my close collaborator. Without her, the 
problem of dance tunes would prove insurmountable. 
Evening after evening we try out folk tunes of the Dutch 
and dance steps to fit. Old customs of the Hollanders 
provide most of the motif. Such activities as turning 
wings of windmills, the unending scrubbing of the 
huisvrouw, the hauling of fish nets, and games played on 
the dikes suggest rhythmic movements. The dances go 
far have all been in quadrille formation and are taught 
to about a hundred girls at a time. Participants are 
given extracurricular credits for their work. 

At first the girls wear tennis shoes to practice. After 





the dance is learned several groups at a time practice 
with wooden shoes and with music, which by this time 
has been recorded and is amplified over a loud-speaker 
system. Even with the loud speaker the ‘“‘klomping”’ of 
a hundred pairs of wooden shoes in the gymnasium 
drowns out the music! As soon as practice starts out of 
doors, all the girls practice each evening for an hour and 
a half. It is necessary that the girls wear wooden shoes 
about a size larger than they would ordinarily wear be- 
cause they must wear plenty of heavy socks to keep the 
shoes from chafing their feet. Some girls wear as many 
as four or five pairs of heavy sweat socks and other girls 
line their shoes with lamb’s wool. 

All participants in the dance are girls but half of them — 
dress as boys. Miss Lavina Cappon, head of the Home 
Economics Department, is responsible for the appear- 
ance of the dancers. The “boys” must have their hair 
uniformly page-boy cut. The girls must have their mus- 
lin petticoats starched so they are stiff en ‘gh to stand 
by themselves. Their dainty white lace caps must be 
equally stiff and spotless. Volendam visschervrouw cos- 
tumes predominate. These have the peaked caps with 

(Continued on page 274) 
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First Aid in Emergencies 
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ing emergencies should be a prerequisite for the 

teaching of physical education. Teachers should 
be prepared to meet any emergency and teach their 
pupils and the members of their community the proced- 
ures for the care of the injured. Our program for the 
prevention of accidents has made rapid strides in the 
last few years, but the first-aid treatment of the injured 
seems to have made little progress. Something must be 
done on this part of our program, if we are to reduce the 
number of deaths and disabled individuals and to be 
prepared for any national emergency. 

The Suggested School Health Policies recommended 
by eight national groups, of which our Association is a 
member, states that “The committee believes that every 
school should have a planned written program for the 
care of emergencies acknowledging school responsibility 
for (1) giving immediate care, (2) notifying parents, 
(3) getting pupils home, and (4) guiding parents when 
necessary to sources of further treatment.” 

We have been instructed as to our responsibilities 
when: emergencies occur, but little has been said on the 
best procedure for giving immediate care. It is perhaps 
taken for granted that this problem is solved by taking 
a first-aid course. A first-aid course gives valuable infor- 
mation, but teachers in our training institutions should 
evaluate the methods of treating injuries, the purpose 
of the training, and the best methods for meeting our 
objectives. From my observations at the University 
Health Service and at a large general hospital, I am 
convinced that first aid, as it is now being taught, does 
not prepare first-aiders to meet emergencies. We seem to 
have emphasized far too strongly the necessity of speed 
in treating injuries, the seemingly occult power of the 
physician, and the miracles which can be performed at 
a hospital. 

Everyone has seen the automobile, with an injured 
person inside the car, speeding away from an accident 
with its horn blowing and men hanging on the outside 
waving for the right of way as it breaks all speed records 
in the mad dash to the hospital. Every physician has 
seen many of these cases removed from the car, nearer 
death from shock and rough treatment, than if they had 
been given proper first-aid treatment and left at the place 
of the accident. I have seen two patients have their legs 
amputated as a result of undue haste in rushing them to 
the hospital. A simple fracture became a compound 
fracture and the resulting infection and disturbance of 
blood supply necessitated the removal of the legs. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the proper methods for treat- 
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Why the Hurry? 


Wounds do not kill; muscle injuries and sprains do 
not require emergency treatment and fractures take 
many weeks to unite. In the presence of unconsciousness 
and fractured skull, speed is not an essential factor. This 
may seem a surprising statement but the following quo- 
tations have been taken from a recent article on head 
injuries, and is the procedure followed in most hospitals: 

First and foremost is the treatment of collapse (shock) 
.... These patients should have the head lowered. . . . They 
should be on their side or face to prevent aspiration of mucus 
or vomitus in their lungs. External heat is of great value in 
the care of these patients. It is applied in our service in the 
form of a large “heat cradle,” the source of heat being lighted 
electric bulbs. In cases of severe collapse, the patient is im- 
mediately placed in one of these without any attempts to 
remove his street clothing or to give him a bath. This is 
important, as well-meaning nurses or attendants frequently 
add measurably to the patient’s state of shock by unduly 
exposing him in their efforts to remove his clothing, bathe 
him, and otherwise “make him presentable.” Obviously, if 
a patient is in shock the removal of his clothing and dirt, or 
even vermin, from his body should be postponed until his 
general condition has improved. . . . Watchful conservatism 
gives the best results in the management of head injuries. 
Supportive treatment, enforcement of rest and careful nurs- 
ing care and observation pay high dividends.” + 

The hospital physicians demand as little movement as 
possible while treating shock. Why rush these injured 
people to the hospital? Little movement and the treat- 
ment of shock at the scene of the accident until an am- 
bulance arrives “pays high dividends.” Rough handling, 
undue movements of the head, and failure to treat shock 
result most often in the death of the patient. 

There are two conditions which require immediate 
first-aid treatment if the patient is to survive—they are 
arterial bleeding and the absence of breathing. If these 
conditions exist, no physician or hospital equipment can 
prevent the death of the person many minutes after the 
accident. There is a third condition which is the chief 
contributing agent to the death of many patients and it 
is called shock. In our teaching of first aid these facts 
must be taught over and over again. Every first-aider 
should repeat the following words before instituting any 
treatment: “Is he bleeding? Is he breathing? If he is 
not bleeding and is breathing—treat shock.” 

The teaching of the methods for stopping arterial 
bleeding, giving artificial resuscitation, and treating shock 


1H. C. Voris, A. Verbrugghen, and J. J. Kearns, “Head Injuries,’ 
Jr. A.M.A., 115:1765 (Nov. 23, 1940). 
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are the foundation stones upon which all courses in first 
aid should be taught. When students learn that these 
conditions cause death in a short time, that they must 
be treated at the place of the accident before treating 
any other injury or moving the person, then the major 
purposes of a first-aid course have been attained. After 
bleeding, breathing, and shock have been treated, then 
wounds, fractures, and the best method of transporting 
the injured person to the hospital should be considered. 


Bleeding 


The application of a compression bandage is usually 
sufficient to stop the flow of capillary or venous bleeding, 
but a compression bandage is not adequate to control 
arterial bleeding. There is only one procedure that should 
be taught for stopping arterial bleeding and that is digital 
pressure. We have saved many lives by teaching first- 
aiders to rely on the hands in artificial resuscitation and 
not wait for a pulmotor. We must teach them to rely on 
their fingers to stop arterial bleeding and not waste time 
looking for, or preparing special pieces of equipment to 
control hemorrhage. After the bleeding has been stopped 
by digital pressure, then the application of a tourniquet 
or pad in the joint can be applied, under the direction of 
the first-aider, without undue haste. 

The procedures recommended for teaching the control 
of bleeding should be as follows: 

1. Teach the points where digital pressure may be 
applied to control arterial bleeding. 

2. Have the students learn where to apply the tourni- 
quet to stop arterial bleeding of the arm and leg. 

3. Teach the method of stopping hemorrhage in the 
extremities by placing a pad in the elbow and knee joints. 

4. Have one student apply digital pressure and then 
instruct another person on the proper method of applying 
a tourniquet or pad in the joint while he controls the 
bleeding with his fingers. 

Problems which require the control of arterial bleeding 
should be given at every meeting of the class. It is only 
when students learn to do this in a class situation with- 
out thinking where these pressure points are located, that 
we can expect them to do this properly in an emergency. 


Breathing 


The American Red Cross has studied the question of 
artificial resuscitation and the procedures adopted have 
proved adequate. We should endeavor to apply to other 
forms of emergency treatment the same careful training 
recommended by the Lifesaving Division of the American 
Red Cross. 

Shock 


“The operation was a success but the patient died”’ is 
a truism which only the surgeon can appreciate. When 
one sees the athlete in perfect condition pass away after 
a minor operation from this thing we call shock, the 
consideration of this condition can be appreciated. 


Traumatic shock, as it is seen in hospitals, should be de- 
fined as a depression of the vital processes consequent on 
severe physical injury and due to a great insufficiency in 
volume of circulating blood, which may be partly due to 
actual loss of blood to the exterior into some of the cavities 
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or into the soft tissues and partly or entirely due to “plas. 
mosis,” i.e., exudation of blood plasma into the injured areg 
This is what is commonly called “secondary shock.” What 
is called “primary shock” is syncope, being characterized by 
suddenness of onset and a tendency to recovery (reaction) 
especially in the head—low posture.* 2 


In the medical news from London, where the first-aid 
treatment of the injured is of great importance at this 
time, the report deals with the problem of shock. The 
report states that primary shock, which follows soon 
after injury, and is not due to hemorrhage, resembles 
fainting and occurs under the influence of hunger, fa- 
tigue, exposure, fear, and terror. It responds to simple 
measures. It describes in detail secondary shock which 
is characterized by weakness, pallor, respirations a bit 
hurried, and fine drops of cold sweat on the forehead, 
The eyes are a shiny white; the nose is pinched and has 
a bluish tinge and the lips are purplish gray. The pulse 
is feeble and rapid, and the blood pressure and body 
temperature below normal. The report gives specific in- 
structions on the treatment of shock as medical men 
realize how little they can do in treating the injured if 
the person is in shock. 


Treatment for Shock 


1. Fear and despair should be allayed by a kindly 
and reassuring manner. No matter how serious the in- 
jury, the first-aider must minimize the condition. A 
single tactless remark may cause serious results. 

2. Rough handling and prolonged transportation 
greatly aggravate shock. The only justification for mov- 
ing the person is for the purpose of checking bleeding 
and the minimizing of pain and distress. 

3. Body heat must be maintained by blankets, coats, 
hot water bags, or whatever means are at hand. Hot 
drinks are useful in maintaining body temperature, and 
hot tea or coffee, provided the patient can swallow, are 
useful if given in small quantities, frequently repeated. 

4. The head should be lower than the feet so that 
blood circulation can be maintained in the vital parts 
of the body, provided this does not cause cyanosis and 
there is no head injury. 

5. Stimulants, such as the inhalation of aromatic spir- 
its of ammonia, may be given as a stimulus to the cir- 
culation. 

Having cared for the three major factors—bleeding, 
breathing and shock, the treatment of other injuries may 
be considered. 

Wounds 


The treatment of wounds is for the purpose of prevent- 
ing infection. Every first-aid student is taught how this 
is to be performed, but the problem of the proper anti- 
septic or germicide is a matter which needs consideration. 
The perfect antiseptic or germicide has not been made. 
The layman seems to have gained the impression that 
the antiseptic which produces the most vivid stain has 
the greatest power of destroying bacteria. There is noth- 
ing so disconcerting to the physician as to try and ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage when the wound and the 


2 Bernard Fantus, “The Therapy of the Cook County Hospital,” 
Jr. A.M.A., 114:2010 (May 18, 1940). 
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surrounding area are stained a bright red or dark tan. 

The surprising thing is that students are not taught 
the germicidal and therapeutic value of soap. In an 
article published in 1931, the following statement was 
made: “Soaps are highly germicidal against a number 
of pathogenic organisms. . . . The standard textbooks 
on surgery and bacteriology, however, make practically 
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no mention of these properties of soaps. 

In answering an inquiry on the treatment of infected 
wounds, the American Medical Association replied as 
follows (July 3, 1939): 

Extensive experience based on the treatment of many in- 
fected wounds in the war and elsewhere has made impressive 
the value of washing of infected wounds of the soft parts 
with soap and water. In addition to shaving the surface of 
the skin for a distance of four inches from the edges of the 
wound and of washing the surrounding skin twice a day with 
soap and water and gently washing the granulation tissue with 
soap and water, no other antiseptics are necessary on such 
wounds, and rapid cleansing of the wound and the appear- 
ance of healthy granulation tissue occurs. 


Soap and water are practically always at hand and the 
mechanical sterilization from cleaning the part, plus the 
chemical sterilization of the soap, affords a double pro- 
tection against infection. 

A careful scientific study of many of the commercial 
antiseptics was made by Nye. He states that the stand- 
ard (7 per cent) or half strength (314 per cent) tincture 
of iodine is painful to apply and irritating because of the 
iodine content and the alcohol: He recommends an 
aqueous iodine solution and proved that “a 1:6.4 dilution 
of compound solution of iodine, U.S.P., is much more 
active in vitro than any of the other types of antiseptics 
used. .. . On the basis of the results, it is concluded that 
aqueous solution of iodine apparently possesses more of 
the desirable prerequisites for a solution of this sort than 
any of the other antiseptic solutions that were tested.” * 

Why must we continue to teach our students to use 
tincture of iodine on wounds and see the patient squirm 
as the alcohol burns and the iodine irritates the wound, 
when soap and water or a 1 per cent aqueous solution 
of iodine will accomplish the same purpose? 


Fractures 


The first-aider’s concern in the treatment of fractures 
is the application of a splint, but there are several other 
factors which need consideration. 

1. The injured person may not exhibit apparent evi- 
dence of shock as he lies by the side of the road, but 
this is a potential complication in every severe fracture. 
Treatment of shock is as important as applying a splint. 

2. The transportation of individuals with severe frac- 
tures should be given careful consideration. Automobile 
accidents may cause severe fractures and the first-aid 
treatment is usually given by those who are inexperienced 
and overzealous in their desire to help the injured person. 
The result is that the vehicle used to transport the patient 
is unequipped to prevent further injury of the parts. It 

3 John E. Walker, “The Germicidal and Therapeutic Applications 
of Soaps,” Jr. A.M.A., 97:19 (July 4, 1931). 


4R. N. Nye, “The Relative in Vitro Activity of Certain Anti- 
septics in Aqueous Solutions,” Jr. A.M.A., 108:286 (Jan. 23, 1937). 
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is much better to wait for an ambulance which is prop- 
erly equipped to care for the patient. 

3. Students should be taught that a compound fracture 
is one in which there is an open wound of the soft parts 
leading down to the fracture. Most first-aid students 
think a compound fracture only occurs when the bone 
protrudes through the skin. A bullet wound which breaks 
a bone is a compound fracture. They must also be taught 
not to pour strong antiseptics into the wound. “The 
most that should be done to the wound is the application 
of a sterile bandage, if available.’ Remember that the 
inside of a clean folded handkerchief may be used if no 
sterile bandage is available.° 


Transportation of the Injured 


When one observes the methods used by many schools 
and colleges in transporting injured players to the side- 
lines, there can be no doubt that many simple injuries 
are aggravated by the rough treatment. If schools and 
colleges used proper methods of transporting injured 
football players, instead of pulling them off the field with 
head, arms, and legs dragging, it would be an excellent 
method of educating the spectators on the proper treat- 
ment of the injured. 

The greatest danger in rough handling of the injured 
occurs in internal injuries and fractures. The problem 
is of such great importance that the Fracture Committee 
of the American College of Surgeons have issued the fol- 
lowing instructions for first aid for neck and back injuries: 


Unless there is imperative need to move an individual sus- 
pected of having a spinal injury to a zone of safety, the 
injured is best not moved or lifted until medical aid reaches 
him. 

If the injured must be moved, the Committee proposes the 
following first-aid methods suitable for the physician, the 
ambulance, and the lay public. 

If a patient complains of pain in his back he may have a 
broken back. If he complains of pain in his neck he may 
have a broken neck. Never lift an injured person or his head 
until he has told you whether he can move his legs or fingers. 
If he cannot move his legs, his back is broken; if he cannot 
move his fingers, his neck is broken. In both cases the spinal 
cord is injured. If you lift his head to give him a drink of 
water or if you fold him up to carry him you inevitably 
grind the injured spinal cord between parts of the broken 
spine and destroy any useful remnant of the cord which may 
have escaped injury in the accident. Do not allow the victim 
to sit up. 

When the back is broken, gently roll the victim over onto a 
blanket so that he rests on his abdomen, placing arms at 
sides, with the head turned to one side. When the blanket 
is lifted, the victim’s back sags downward, thus making him 
sway-backed and removing pressure from the spinal cord. 

When the neck is broken, gently slide the victim on a plank 
so that he rests face upward, arms at side. Under no circum- 
stances should the head be tilted forward. No pillow should 
be placed under the head or neck. A strap should be placed 
around the plank to prevent the patient from sliding off. 
If the victim with a broken neck must be carried or lifted, 
four should form a team—one at the victim’s head, another 

(Continued on page 275) 


5 From J. E. M. Thomson, “The Ten Commandments for the Treat- 
ment of Compound Fractures,” Jr. 4.M.A., 115:1855 (Nov. 30, 1940). 
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An Experiment in Adult Recreation 


By 
HELEN WESTFALL 


Girls’ Physical Education Instructor 
Ponca City Junior High School 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


tion Association had its beginning 

with the establishment of a new 
junior high school plant. For two years, 
under the direction of the girls’ physical 
education department of the junior high school, it progressed without officers or 
special central organization. The third year finds the association with a name, a cen- 
tral organization, and thirty enthusiastic members. 

The first year the cost of equipment was divided equally among the participants. 
The second year dues of twenty cents each took care of the necessary expenditure. 
The third or current year, the dues are seventy-five cents a year or fifty cents a 
semester for each member. This amount is sufficient, as the only expense is that for 
supplies and some permanent equipment. The cost for each member has been kept 
at a minimum to make the program attractive to a greater number. 


Te Ponca City Teachers Recrea- 


















The above photo shows the arrangement of the equipment in half of the 
gymnasium for one of the recreational periods of the Ponca City teachers. 
The inset at right shows a group typical of the attendance each day. From 
left to right are R. Lester, C. Melton, J. Plunkett, A. Conrey, M. Hale, J. 
Crossfield, M. Hoffman, P. Hunt, L. Greer (front), M. Greer, C. Tautfest, 
A. Paynter, C. Wear, and H. Westfall. 


A temporary executive committee was appointed in Septem- 
ber by the girls’ physical education instructor. This committee 
met with the principal of the junior high school and outlined 
the requirements for membership, suggested suitable activities, 
and agreed upon the time to play. On recommendation of the 
committee, officers were nominated and elected by the mem- 
bers of the association at their first meeting. These officers— 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and _ girls’ 
physical education instructor as ex-officio member—constitute 
the central organization or general planning committee. The 
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duties of this committee are: 
to discuss and solve any 
problems which arise; to se- 
lect and purchase equip- 
ment; to decide ways and 
means of developing and in- 
creasing interest; and to act 
as hosts to members of the 
association. 

The requirements for 
membership are: (1) to be 
an employee or a relative of 
an employee of the Ponca 
City Public Schools; (2) to 
pay dues of seventy-five 
cents a year or fifty cents a 
semester; and (3) to pro- 
vide a badminton racket and 
an aerial tennis paddle for 
own use. 

At the beginning of the 
school year in September, 
the association met once a 
week on Monday afternoon 
from 3:30 to 6:00 P.M. in 
the junior high school gym- 
nasium. Later, in the fall, 
several members suggested 
that it was desirable to 






meet twice a week. In keeping with this enthusiasm 
a bulletin, asking members to make their choice of 
combination of days on which they preferred to 
play, was posted. As a result the majority selected 
Monday and Wednesday. The time was planned 
for 4:45 to 6:30 P.M. during basketball season. 
Before and following this sport, the play period 
was from 3:30 to 6:00 P.M. on the same days. 
(Continued on page 283) 
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Are We Teaching Facts About 


Dental Health? 


By 
NETTA W. WILSON 


Educational Assistant, Dental Health Staff 
Minnesota Department of Health 


include something about the teeth in a health educa- 

tion program for school children is likely to be, 
“What reliable material is available, and where can I 
get it?” 

In April, 1940, we started looking for the answer to 
that question, and what we discovered has convinced us 
that at present there is no completely dependable ma- 
terial available. Closest to the standards we have set up 
is the American Dental Association’s book, Teeth, 
Health, and Appearance. It has a modern point of view, 
is well written, and for the most part is attractively 
illustrated. It costs $1.50, however, whereas most edu- 
cators are looking for free or low-priced material such as 
we have recently been checking. 

Our files contain dental health education literature 
sponsored by thirty-six states, four Canadian provinces, 
and various organizations such as the American Dental 
Association, Children’s Bureau, and insurance companies. 
We have been compiling classified lists of assertions 
made in pamphlets written for teachers, parents, nurses, 
school administrators, and children, and we have found 
the so-called educational literature from all sources to be 
full of doubtful matters presented as facts, disagreements 
between different authorities, impractical advice, ma- 
terial so poorly presented that it is misleading or mean- 
ingless, and plain misstatements. 

Plenty of examples of all these faults could be cited, 
but a few will serve to illustrate the general tendencies. 
Readers are told, for instance, that keeping the teeth 
clean will do away with the necessity for dentistry; that 
people who eat nourishing foods do not get dental caries; 
that a person can check his own teeth for caries and in- 
fection; that decayed teeth will recover their health if 
the right foods are eaten; that fillings “weaken” the 
teeth; that children can build healthy teeth by eating 
such foods as raw carrots, olives, oysters, peppers, and 
currants; that milk is a good source of Vitamin C; that 
people in general ill health have pyorrhea; and that the 
child who keeps his teeth clean will grow up to be a 
happy and successful person. 


Tie first question asked by educators who want to 


HE chief disagreement among dental health experts 
at present seems to center around the theory that 
proper diet is a preventive of dental decay. One set of 
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booklets given out to teachers repeatedly makes the asser- 
tion that caries can be cured by proper diet, while the 
literature from another state declares that diet has no 
effect in either causing or curing dental decay. Some say 
that nutrition is of value for the teeth only during the 
first few years of life, others say until eighteen years of 
age, and still others extend the period indefinitely. 

We also find disagreement as to when the teeth first 
begin to develop in the fetus. The periods stated vary 
from the fifth week to the fifth month of pregnancy. 
Some writers advise washing one’s toothbrush in warm 
water, others say never use anything but cold water. 
Some advise the use of dental floss, others condemn it. 
Saliva is spoken of as both a cause and a preventive of 
caries. Some condemn all sugars as bad for the teeth, 
some would ban only ‘refined sugars, and some see no 
harm in unlimited sugar provided a basic diet of so- 
called dental protective foods is eaten regularly. 

Not only do writers in different states disagree, but 
occasionally different pages of the same booklet will 
present contradictory statements. One author, for in- 
stance, on one page of a book for mothers gives detailed 
instructions for cleaning the baby’s mouth and teeth 
while on another page he says that “the inside of the 
baby’s mouth should never be cleaned.” 


AR more frequent than out-and-out misstatements and 
contradictions are assertions that are misleading or 

badly phrased. Directions for children’s feeding are 
given without any age distinctions, so that a mother 
might well gather from some of these educational leaf- 
lets that she should give her new-born child Ry-Krisp to 
chew, and wean him on canned salmon. Many writers 
seem to be trying to convey to parents, teachers, and 
children the idea that improved dental conditions will 
raise the intelligence level, prevent epidemics, solve 
economic problems, and insure social and business suc- 
cess. 

We do not demand that writers on dental health pro- 
duce gems of literature, but it should not be too much 
to ask that statements intended for the general reader 
be presented in clear, non-technical language and in good 
English. Yet we find, in material for distribution to 
schools, sentences like this: “Twenty-six per cent of the 
young men disqualified for naval service was due to 
dental defects.” The words “tendency” and “immunity” 
are used by one writer as if they were synonymous, and 
another apparently does not know the difference between 
“tolerance” and “intolerance.” In general, the confused 
understanding in dental health matters is reflected in the 
muddled manner of their presentation. 

Some material, though fairly reliable, is of doubtful 
value because of mistaken emphasis. If we give a child 
three pages of instructions about brushing his teeth, two 

(Continued on page 279) 
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RITING in The Nation’s Schools 
The Facts for February, Dr. Arthur Moehl- 
as We man, the Editor, has an article 
See Them entitled “This Bill is Dangerous.” 
The Bill in question is H. R. 


1074, which is requesting federal aid in support of the 
health, physical education, and recreation programs. 

It is more to the point to state that Doctor Moehlman’s 
editorial is dangerous, since it permits wide circulation of 
misleading assertions. For one thing, the editorial states 
that the Bill H. R. 1074 is jointly sponsored by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and The American Camping Association. 
This is not true; the latter Association is thereby wrongly 
assigned an active interest in a Bill for which the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. alone is responsible. 

Another misstatement appears in the assertion that 
members of the Association were “voluntarily” assessed 
ten dollars apiece for lobbying purposes. The implication 
here is a disparaging one whereas the truth is that vol- 
untary contributions of any amount were asked of the 
Association members in order to meet the expenses of the 
Committee which held several sessions in behalf of the 
framing of the Bill and its later revision and printing. 

In the course of his editorial, Doctor Moehlman charges 
that “organized groups of education have taken advan- 
tage of all great emergencies in national history.” He 
cites the instance that “the demands for agricultural, 
engineering, and scientific education” were retarded be- 
cause the “strength of the classical tradition in the uni- 
versities prevented quick action.” In like manner, voca- 
tional education in the secondary schools, according to 
him, “met with considerable opposition from academic 
secondary school principals.” Then, because the propo- 
nents of these subjects did not wait to educate the educa- 
tors, but looked to federal government for aid he inti- 
mates that such efforts to advance their work were 
unethical. All this makes for a strange inconsistency. If 
agricultural, engineering, scientific, and vocational educa- 
tion are important in the curriculum, then educators 
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should have been first to recognize the need for them 
and early encouraged their growth instead of retarding 
it; and, to carry this point further, if they did not give 
this help at a time when it was needed, then the advocates 
of these subjects were justified in turning to an enlight- 
ened source of support. Particularly, when Doctor 
Moehlman in referring to vocational education, goes on 
to state, “Twenty years later, despite this federal stimy- 
lation, not more than 16 per cent of the total need for 
vocational education had been satisfied!” 

Physical education appeared in the educational picture 
during the time of a national emergency, it is true—that 
of the last World War—but rather as the result of an 
aroused public opinion than of a “special interest group” 
because at that time there were practically no trained 
professional workers available to form such a group. 

We have no quarrel with Doctor Moehlman’s objections 
on the grounds that the proposed legislation would bring 
increased Federal control of education. This involves a 
personal belief and a principle. Even so, however, a care- 
ful study of the provisions of the Bill will show that the 
Committee tried to avoid this very criticism by giving 
special safeguards to state and local authority both in 
the acceptance and in the handling of federal funds should 
such money become available. 

True, the Bill in question may not be letter perfect. 
Yet it is encouraging to note that the most constructive 
criticisms of it have come from members within our own 
profession. So far as the real opposition to date is con- 
cerned, it emanates for the most part from vested-interest 
groups who feel that the control of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation might become too centered in school 
authority or from those groups who feel certain appro- 
priations might be lost to them if the Bill passes. 

One trend is clear. Regardless of the outcome of this 
Bill, the government is going to exercise increasing con- 
trol over matters of such vital import to the welfare of 
its people as those of health and recreation. They have 
universal application to community welfare. In its relief 
program of the 1930’s the Federal government gave 
strong support to facilities, staffs, and programs concerned 
with these social areas of education. Today health and 
recreation are more than ever vital to the national wel- 
fare. The government authorities see this and so do 
many schoolmen. If this is the trend, is it not then the 
responsibility of thoughtful educators to see wherein the 
schools can contribute for common progress in such a 
nation-wide movement rather than to hold aloof in an 
isolationist policy? 

Nor does it seem to be in order at the present time to 
adopt a carping attitude on what results have been ac- 
complished by health and physical education in the 
twenty years since the last war. There are no complete 
draft statistics as yet on which to base a comparison 
with the previous draftees. In certain instances, the per- 
centage of rejection is reported lower than in 1917; and 
even where higher, there is an explanation in the fact 
that the increase is based on dental and mental hygiene 
deficiencies which were not considered in the World War 
examinations. On this point there is some interesting in- 
formation in a recent Bulletin from the Illinois State 
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Medical Society, which states in part, “There is every 
indication that we are far healthier now than at the time 
of the last war. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany pointed out in a recent bulletin that ‘America’s 
youth today is more fit to serve the country than any 
previous generation, including the youth of the World 
War.” Even more pertinent is the statement that “The 
standards of evaluation today are far more rigid than 
those which were utilized in 1917. The X-ray for determ- 
ining the presence or absence of living diseases and the 
modern technic for examining various portions of the 
body, laboratory methods for detecting changes in the 
blood, the Wassermann test, and similar methods of 
study were not used in examination of recruits in the 
First World War.” 

With this evidence, it behooves critics who raise this 
uncalled-for issue at this time to direct their criticisms 
rather at those schoolmen who are failing to conform to 
the state law requirements on health and physical educa- 
tion. There are many cases where apathetic schoolmen 
are not enforcing the state requirements; and there are 
cases of flagrant violation, such as, for example, teaching 
geography in the periods assigned on the printed curri- 
culum to physical education. Such lack of support is 
found most often among schoolmen who shirk the admin- 
istrative problems that come with enhanced community 
interests. The areas of health, physical education, and 
recreation are bothersome; they reach out into the com- 
munity and involve cooperation with private and semi- 
public agencies. Therein the problems that arise are more 
complicated of solution than those that arise out of the 
more pathworn academic curriculum. It is a sad truth 
that the inclusion of health, physical education, and 
recreation in the school curriculum has come largely 
through public demand, more recently augmented by 
the federal support of WPA programs; a sad truth in 
the sense that such an expressed desire on the part of 
the public has for the most part been given only grudg- 
ing support. 

That to date the physical education program has la- 
bored under the handicaps of lack of adequate support is 
clearly indicated in a recent report of Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education, which 
appears in the Congressional Record of February 17, 
1941. He reports “that half of our school children have 
never had a thorough physical examination and that in 
one-third of our schools the pupils are never examined by 
a physician. One-fourth of the schools of the country do 
not have adequate instruction and supervision of physical 
activities ... that in a large percentage of the high schools 
the physical activities of the many are neglected for the 
coaching of the few for interscholastic exhibitions . . . 
that not more than 1 school system in 10,000 offers the 
children the experience of life in a summer camp .. . 
that health service in general is considered inadequate by 
90 per cent of the superintendents of city schools and that 
they attribute their shortcomings to lack of funds for 
personnel and to lack of facilities for treatment.” 

If American education is to meet the present call to 
national defense and the future call to world peace, it 
cannot become anemic but rather must be a dynamic 
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force in the life of our communities. It must get away 
from worn-out academic traditions and subservience to 
vested interests and really put some teeth into the pro- 
grams for the physical betterment as well as the academic 
advancement of its students. In most communities the 
true picture is that the student attends twenty-three ac- 
ademic classes a week as against two that are concerned 
with health interests—two hours in which the teacher is 
expected to give physical examinations, correct defects, 
teach hygiene information, help form health habits, teach 
first aid, offer developmental exercises, instruct in motor 
skills, shape personality adjustment, give group exper- 
ience, provide recreation, teach safety laws, and so on. 
The Greeks of the classical age knew better! Their bal- 
ance between the mental and the physical was 50-50; 
and thereby they achieved a civilization whose philoso- 
phical, artistic, and literary accomplishments have lived 
throughout the ages. 

At this moment in our profession, therefore, the need 
is for unity to meet the demands of the national emer- 
gency. It must be self-evident that our work could be 
made much more efficient by the adequate support that 
Bill H. R. 1074 proposes for it. We should stand behind a 
campaign out of which benefits will accrue—not for our- 
selves only, but for the citizenry of the country and the 
common welfare. What is evident is that greater pro- 
grams of health and physical education are indicated 
regardless of the ultimate success or failure of Bill H. R. 
1074; and what is more evident is that the government 
is going to promote programs of this nature to the extent 
that schools neglect the responsibility which the public 
has entrusted to them. 


N open letter recently addressed 
to “Leaders of Education in the 
United States,” by Dr. William F. 
Snow, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, and Professor Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Educational Consultant of the Association, contained the 
following message: 

“The reprint, ‘Health Education Concerning Venereal 
Diseases,’ points out that leading health educators agree 
on placing the venereal diseases with the other communic- 
able diseases in the health education work of high schools 
and colleges. In short, lessons or lectures on the venereal 
diseases should be included under health education rather 
than being stressed as an integral part of a program of 
general sex education. 

“Tt is the opinion of many prominent educators that 
instruction concerning the venereal diseases and general 
sex education are two important topics which have been 
largely overlooked by various writers of plans for “the 
schools and national defense.” Instruction and protection 
of young men, now going to the training camps, against 
venereal disease infections is necessarily one of the im- 
mediate major aims of the special Committee on National 
Defense Activities appointed by this Association. In addi- 
tion to aiding in this work, the schools and colleges, how- 
ever, can and should be setting up more permanent edu- 
cational defenses for those who will be called for training 
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and industrial work in the future. This applies particu- 
larly to the boys who are in senior high schools and col- 
leges. For this reason, the Association’s National Educa- 
tion Committee urges that educators who are in positions 
of leadership stimulate appropriate instruction on the 
venereal diseases in health education courses in schools 
and colleges in their respective regions of the United 
States. 

“The Committee believes that educators will also see 
opportunity for even more important ‘defense education’ 
in the stressing of sex education in its social aspects which 
aids young people and tends toward developing standards 
of conduct that for many are more ‘protective’ against 
venereal diseases than any medical measures. Here is a 
line of national ‘educational defense’ which deserves the 
greatest possible emphasis and promotion at this time. 

“We should be pleased to receive any comments or sug- 
gestions regarding the educational problem mentioned in 
this letter.” 

The short report on “Health Education Concerning 
Venereal Diseases” published in the Journal of Social 
Hygiene for October, 1940, points out that so far as the 
education of the youth of America is concerned “we see 
the general outlines of our two big educational problems 
in the field connected with the work of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. First, make a strenuous drive 
for veneral disease education as an integral part of health 
education in high schools and general colleges. Second, 
work toward a broad program of education that concerns 
the normal relations of the two sexes. Such sex education 
may possibly be a central theme in ‘family life education,’ 
or in the still more inclusive ‘human relations education’ 
which should be developed to cover as in real life the 
various relations of human personalities with and without 
the sex factor.”—By NV. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary. 





In Memoriam 


Pius L. Schwert 


It is with a sense of deep personal and professional loss 
that I refer to the sudden death of our friend, the Hon- 
orable Pius L. Schwert, Congressman from the 42nd Dis- 
trict, New York. 

“Pi” Schwert had the happy faculty of making and 
retaining friends. This, no doubt, was due in part to his 
pleasing personality, his keen interest in people, and his 
intelligent and sincere efforts to do something for them. 
I was privileged to work with him intimately on our legis- 
lation but a comparatively short time. Yet during that 
brief period, I was amazed at his keen interest and broad 
understanding of the program later presented to Con- 
gress in the Bill H. R. 1074 which bears his name. 

Congressman Schwert had a profound insight into the 
need for improving the nation’s program of health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation through the schools. He 
was enthusiastic for our National Association’s plan for 
improving the physical and social fitness of American 
school children. He was a man who possessed the ability 
to translate high qualities of character and intelligent 
understanding into action as was exhibited in his un- 
wavering support for our legislation. 
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Pius L. Schwert, Democrat of Buffalo, New York, was 
born in Angola, New York, November 22, 1892. He com. 
pleted grammar and high ‘schools i in Angola, New York, 
and took one year additional at Lafayette High School, 
Buffalo, New York. He completed a course at the Whar. 
ton School of Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
and obtained the degree of Bachelor of Science in Eco. 
nomics. While in college, Congressman Schwert not only 
captained a nationally-famous baseball team but was ac. 
tive in Scalp and Blade and Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

During the summers of 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1921, 
he played professional baseball with Jersey City, New. 
ark, Buffalo, and the New York Yankees. He served in 
the U. S. Navy as yeoman, first class, and was commis- 
sioned as an ensign. Later, he conducted a general store, 
became a bank president, and served as Manager of the 
Masonic Employment and Service Bureau. Congress- 
man Schwert received high honors in the Masonic Fra- 
ternity; in addition, he was a member of the Elks and 
and active member of the American Legion—serving as 
first Commander of his local post. 

He served as a member of the first Salary Survey Com- 
mittee of Erie County and was a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Special Review Board for Veterans’ Com- 
pensation Cases. In November, 1933, he was elected 
County Clerk of the County of Erie, New York, the first 
Democrat elected to that post in many years; in 1936, he 
was re-elected. On November 8, 1938, he was elected to 
the 76th Congress; and on November 5, 1940, he was 
re-elected to the 77th Congress by a very large majority. 

On October 3, 1940 Mr. Schwert introduced in the 76th 
Congress, Bill H. R. 10606 which was sponsored by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. On January 3, 1941, the opening day 
of the 77th Congress, he introduced the revised Bill which 
became H. R. 1074. 

His passing records a most distinct loss from the ranks 
of real friends of this program. During the past few 
months, his efforts have added impetus to a movement 
and a cause that history will record as a significant 
achievement. As the movement advances from this point, 
let us remember “By their works, ye shall know them.” 
Pi’s work is not only an inspiration but a challenge to 
all of us—By Hiram A. Jones, President, American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 





The sudden death of Congressman Schwert has 
brought many inquiries. concerning the effect it 
will have upon the status of Bill H.R. 1074. Ac- 
cording to word from President Hiram Jones, the 
Parliamentarian of the House has advised that the 
Bill will be carried forward as if the deceased mem- 
ber were still present. In the meantime the help of 
congressional leaders is being sought to further the 
progress of the Bill. President Jones further states 
that all supporters of the Bill be urged to continue 
their efforts to have hearings held. President Jones 
will announce additional developments as_ they 
occur. 
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Association? 


at the number of teachers of physical education 

who fail to join the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, hereafter 
to be spoken of as the A. A. H. P. E. R. I am distressed 
by the fact that so few of us are supporting our national 
organization. From a purely selfish point of view, what 
do we get for our money? 

First, we get a real bargain of literature. I have 
analyzed the 1939 magazines of the Association. For the 
two-dollar membership we get the JouRNAL oF HEALTH 
AND PuysIcaL EpucaTion. In 1939, there were approxi- 
mately 450,000 words of professional material (exclusive 
of advertising). This amount would correspond to about 
1,500 pages of ordinary textbook size. If purchased in 
book form, this material would cost from $12.00 to 
$15.00, according to the number of tables, cuts, etc. In 
the magazine we get this material for $2.00 a year. If 
we were offered four or five 300-page, up-to-date text- 
books for $2.00, we would think it a real bargain. 

The JOURNALS present a varied menu. In 1939, among 
other things, there were articles on the following topics: 
intramurals, athletics, point systems, swimming programs, 
safety education, and _ recreational programs—both 
theoretical and practical. There were articles on co- 
recreation, motivating the program, curriculum planning, 
interscholastic athletics, the problem of scholarships for 
athletes, and teacher training. Experts in health educa- 
tion discussed many phases of their field, such as the 
organization of health education, criteria of a good pro- 
gram of health education, medical services, posture edu- 
cation, policies of health service, and the contribution of 
the health sciences. There were papers on supervision, on 
mental hygiene, on physical therapy, and on sports for 
the handicapped; a philosophy of physical education and 
an athletic philosophy. There were papers on the me- 
chanics of physical education and discussions of various 
sports, such as archery, basketball, badminton, etc. Edu- 
cational administrators discussed physical education from 
the administrative point of view. There were articles on 
the current history of physical education, such as physical 
education in Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Finland. There were articles on exhibitions, water 
carnivals, and on practical programs in other fields. One 
section which appears every month on “How We Do It” 
gives much practical experience on the programs of good 
teaching from over all the country. There are many 
items of news of what is going on in physical education 
in the United States. Many of these items lead to ideas 
that we all can use—and all for $2.00. 


Vu after year I am both amazed and distressed 
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Do You Belong to Your National 


By 
C. H. McCLOY 


Stete University of lowa 


Selfishly, any teacher who each year gets and uses a 
few new ideas that will make him a 10 per cent better 
teacher will advance in his profession, with an accom- 
panying increase in salary. Anyone who does not get 
such new ideas from the JouRNAL each year is either 
very stupid, careless, or lazy. It would seem to me that 
this two dollar membership is a very small amount of 
bait when we are fishing for a two hundred-dollar raise 
in salary. I do not believe you can afford not to be a 
member. 


OW for the Research Quarterly. This will cost you 
an additional $3.00 per year. In 1939, it published 
about 400,000 words and a total of 66 articles. In terms 
of textbooks, it would amount to about four books which 
would cost from twelve to fifteen dollars. Again, at $3.00, 
this is a real bargain. The content of the Quarterly is 
composed of research materials, and there we find most 
of what is published in research in our field in the United 
States. Some of this material is very good. Some is weak, 
but much of it you cannot afford to miss if you want to 
keep up with the advancements in your field. 

One of the services is a rather extensive set of book 
reviews which lets you know whether or not you wish 
to invest your money in some of the newer books. If 
you subscribe to the Quarterly, read it carefully and then 
really think. A good deal of it will make you a better 
teacher and worth more to your employer. 


HE second thing to consider is that the A. A. H. P. 

E. R. is our professional organization. It makes 
possible the publication of these magazines; it works for 
high standards; it promotes committee work that im- 
proves the programs and the administration of health, 
physical education, and recreation; and it smooths the 
relationships between specialists and educational admin- 
istrators. This Association is working on the publication 
of year-books, and has a health education service in its 
offices in Washington. All these services of the National 
Association cost you nothing. They come with your 
membership for the price of the magazines, and these, as 
I have indicated, are the world’s best bargains. 

It may be worth pointing out that this magazine serv- 
ice in other professional organizations, such as those of 
chemistry, psychology, and sociology cost from $5.00 to 
$20.00 a year, the average being about $10.00. Can you 
afford not to join? 

These magazines do not duplicate the field of the 
Scholastic Coach or the Athletic Journal. They are de- 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Perfectly clear water—the product of careful supervision, bather control, and operation. 
(This water is many times clearer than ordinary drinking water.) 


N THE last few years there has been a considerable growth of interest in 
safety, hygiene, and sanitation in swimming pools. While this is by no 
means a new subject, the development of state laws under the supervision 

oi state departments of health, and certain recent evidences uncovered by 
scientific research, have made the subject take on new significance. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that those in charge of safety and hygiene in school pools 
examine their facilities with a view to making improvements wherever 
necessary. 

When one has worked for some time with anything, he is apt to overlook 
certain self-evident facts simply because they are familiar. Thus while most 
of the material presented herein will not be new or unusual, it is suggested 
that each pool supervisor, coach, or operator consider these points in the light 
of his own particular problems. 

Problems of safety and hygiene in swimming have a close relationship to 
each other. Many times the most difficult problems of safety are simplified 
by the inauguration of more hygiene practices. An example which comes to 
mind most forcibly is that of the taking of showers. Proper showering of 
bathers not only reduces the bacterial growths in the pool, but in a very 
direct way reduces the turbidity of pool water. The resultant clarity of the 
water aids materially in safety as it enables the guards to see the bottom and 
anything which may be on it. To many authorities’ minds the proper taking 
of showers represents the major problem in pool operation. 

After watching a great many students take showers prior to entering a 
pool, I cannot escape the conclusion that most people do not know how to 
take a shower that will afford the utmost protection for themselves and other 
users of pools. Where most of these persons fall down is in the way they 
shower. After lectures by their instructors on the importance of showering 
well, most of them will soap the arms, legs, and torso, thus removing a high 
percentage of the body dirt, scales, and hair. But by far the greater majority 
will not give close enough attention to the perineal region. Obviously, care- 
lessness here is what leads to high B. coli counts. Recent evidence uncovered 
by scientists at the University of Michigan indicates that the long-suspected 
tie-up between infantile paralysis and sewage may have some basis in fact. 
It should be clear that a swimming. pool, into which swimmers go who have 
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Supervisor of Swimming 
University of Illinois 
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not carefully washed in the perineal 
region, can be in the last analysis 
simply an area of dilute sewage. One 
can counter with the statement that 
active disinfection of the type em- 
ployed by modern pools will rob this 
sewage of its danger to the swimmer. 
Yet certainly it is true that no one 
likes to swim in sewage, even if the 
organisms comprising it are dead. 
The point here is that active educa- 
tion is necessary—education as to 
why showers are necessary, educa- 
tion as to how showers must be 
taken. But that is not enough. In 
many situations, supervision to in- 
sure the proper taking of showers 
becomes necessary—at least until it 
is clear that the swimmers know how. 

In recent years many institutions 
have laid considerable emphasis on 
corecreational swimming, for swim- 
ming lends itself admirably to co- 
recreation. But this immediately 
leads to many headaches for the in- 
dividual in charge of the program. 
While a program of swimming for 
boys and men is almost always con- 
ducted without suits, and a program 
for girls is conducted with suits sup- 
plied and carefully laundered by the 
school, most corecreational programs 
permit the swimmer to bring his own 
suit. Several problems are readily 
apparent. Separate shower rooms 
must be provided if swimmers are to 
take showers in the nude—and they 
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The clarity of the water is shown by this underwater photo taken at 
Western State Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 


at far end of pool. 





The pool plant—heart of the system. 


cannot get clean if they do not 
shower this way. Secondly, the suits 
themselves may be sources of water 
contamination coming as they do 
from a variety of sources. Too, some 
persons will wear suits to the pool— 
a procedure almost certain to con- 
taminate the suit and thus the pool. 

The problem resolves itself into a 
question as to whether the school will 
provide all suits, which will almost 
surely be made of cotton in order to 
enable them to be steam laundered, 
or to disinfect suits belonging to the 
swimmers. This latter problem is 
something which presents many 
angles. Immersing suits of many dif- 
ferent fabrics into a chemical solu- 
tion is likely to have bad results on 
some suits. Some chemicals may 
kill bacteria but leave fungi un- 
harmed. Still others may affect the 
chlorine balance of the pool water. 
The whole problem has been recently 
attacked by Professor George Wal- 
lace, University of Illinois Depart- 
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Illinois. 


ment of Bacteriology. Tentative re- 
sults of his study will be found in 
the Second Annual Swimming Pool 
Conference, State of Illinois, 1940. 
(Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from the State Department of 
Public Health, Springfield, Illinois.) 
From the practical point of view it 
should be clear that if we permit co- 
recreational swimmers to use their 
own suits and still control them, this 
procedure would be much more de- 
sirable than any other because peo- 
ple much prefer their own suits. 
One of the most widely advertised 
phases of pool sanitation has to do 
with the problem of epidermyphy- 
tosis pedis, or “athlete’s foot.” In- 
numerable products are offered to 
combat this common ailment. While 
one may be venturing into contro- 
versial ground, the writer does not 
believe that the practice of filling a 
footbath with a chemical solution 
and requiring students to stand in it 
momentarily, as the method fre- 
quently works out in practice, repre- 
sents a Satisfactory solution to the 
problem. Requiring a dripping wet 
bather to step into a solution un- 
doubtedly dilutes the solution. Step- 
ping out allows the remaining shower 
water to run down the legs, washing 
the solution from the feet. Then, if 
that is not enough, the  bather 
promptly dives into the pool washing 
off whatever remains of the footbath 
solution. (Some solutions thus car- 


Good lighting, clear and unobstructed decks and walls add greatly to 
pool safety. This is the pool of Washington Junior High, Rockford, 


Hygiene inthe SChool Swimming Pool 


ried into the pool may alter the 
chlorine residual.) This whole pro- 
cedure may take 10 seconds or less. 
No footbath solution however meri- 
torious can operate effectively under 
these conditions. 

An alternate approach to the prob- 
lem of “athlete’s foot” is to require 
the wearing of wooden sandals in 
the showers and on the decks; in 
fact, everywhere except in the pool 
itself. By accompanying this prac- 
tice with the regular washing down 
of the decks with a good fungicide, 
one will meet the problem more in- 
telligently, if not completely. In 
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Vacuuming the pool bottom—a_ necessary 
procedure in any well-run pool. 























The Early History 





of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


By 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D. 
First Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


for the Advancement of Physical Education was 
held at the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
November 26, 1886. ‘ 

President Hitchcock called the meeting to order at 
10:30 a.m., and Rev. E. Braislin, D.D., offered prayer. 
Mr. CHARLES PRATT in behalf of the Trustees of the 
Academy spoke as follows: 

I am glad to extend you a cordial welcome on this the 
first anniversary of the Association. Another year of ex- 
perience has passed, and we are here to give each other 
the benefit of that experience. 

For myself, the problem of human happiness in our 
great cities, and how to promote the welfare of the 
largest number, has had very much of my thoughts. Is 
it not part of the work of this Association, to educate 
the people to appreciate the means of health which are 
within the reach of every one? The costly gymnasium 
and athletic sports are not indispensable to the citizens 
of Brooklyn and New York, so long as our beautiful 
Bridge is so near, one of the finest promenades in the 
world. We have in these two cities between six and ten 
thousand teachers, the majority of them females. Would 
it not be a good thing if they could be induced, or 
coerced, if necessary, to walk the bridge both ways every 
day! Among other things, another subject worthy your 
consideration is the formulating of plans for work which 
will, in some measure, lead the masses of our great cities 
to a more perfect knowledge of the causes which under- 
mine health. Might not a pledge be drawn up, and signed 
by every one old enough to understand it, binding each 
to observe the laws of health, and to lead others to do 
the same? This might be amplified; and a few of the 
most startling causes for the loss of health might be 
enumerated. The pledge might not specifically forbid 
rum, opium or tobacco, nor bind the signer to any definite 
amount of exercise, or to a daily bath, or to stated hours 
of sleep, yet it might be made an influence for good. 


Te Second Annual Meeting * of the Association 





* Epitor’s NOTE: This article is the third in a series telling 
of the formation and early years of our Association. In the 
January issue Dr. Anderson wrote of the events leading up to 
the calling of the first meeting at which it was decided to form 
an association. In the March issue the proceedings of that first 
annual meeting were presented. The list of officers and members 
at that time was also printed in the March issue. In this install- 
ment the author presents the proceedings of the next annual 
meeting, printed in the same style and language as they appeared 
at that time. 





Let us, at least, be examples of what physical educa- 
tion has done for us. How few realize the power of firm 
health! Pardon a personal experience. Many years ago 
I had a large business, and was under very heavy finan- 
cial obligations, with no partner. The responsibility was 
upon me alone, and the circumstances were trying. My 
success seemed largely to depend upon my physical power 
to endure the strain. If my bodily health failed I would 
lose the position I had worked so hard to gain. It was 
only by a vigilant watch of everything which tended to 
weaken the body that I was enabled to retain my cour- 
age and health and alone successfully meet the varied 
and unintermittent cares of an extensive business. 

The strenuous life of our great cities is a constant 
temptation to overdo. Cannot this Association suggest 
some means of leading our earnest professional men to 
see that often more and better work can be done in five 
hours a day, than in ten or fifteen, which they are often 
giving to it? 

We cannot measure the possibilities of the work which 
has been started by this Association. I trust that the 
exercises to-day will awaken a new inspiration, and a 
firmer faith, and courage for the work of the second 
year. I am sure that they will all tend, not only to more 
firmly establish the Association now formed, but also to 
the general advancement of Physical Education, wherever 
its influence is felt. 


* * * 


Minutes of the session of 1885 read and adopted. 
The Treasurer reported $34 received from 34 members, 
and $31.80 paid out for printing, postage and stationery, 
leaving a balance of $2.20 in the treasury. Adopted. 

The new Constitution was read and adopted. 

After the election of new members, the President read 
a paper on “Anthropometric Measurements,” which was 
ordered to be printed with another on the same subject 
presented by Dr. SARGENT of the Committee on Statistics. 
Dr. Sargent’s paper included directions for testing the 
refractive condition of the eye, the color sense, and the 
condition of the ears. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Prof. E. HircHcocx, M.D.; Vice-Presidents, 
Prof. E. P. Towne, M.D., Ph.D., D. A. SARGENT, M.D., 
and Miss H. C. Putnam; Secretary, W. G. ANDERSON, 
M.D.; Treasurer, E. M. HArtwett, M.D., Ph.D. To 
complete the Council: A. M. Starkitorr, M.D., 
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Cuartes McINTIRE, Jr., M.D., and WILLIAM B1ralkig, 
Esq. 
Dr. E. M. Hartwett of Johns Hopkins University 
read a paper on “The Physiology of Exercise.” The As- 
sociation then adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr. THWING, senior Vice-President, called the Asso- 
ciation to order at 2:30 p.m. Prof. A. CUTHBERTSON read 
a paper on Physical Education, dwelling at length on the 
hygienic and dietary principles involved; the evils of 
stimulants, drugs, tobacco and other poisons; the need 
of properly graduated exercise and reasonable sleep. 

The President took the chair, and Prof. W. C. Jost1n 
of the Staten Island Academy read a paper on the 
“Physical Training of Public School Children.” 

Prof. CARL Betz read another on “Educational Gym- 
nastics,” and C. J. RATHMAN, Esq., of St. Louis, on the 
“German System of training teachers at the Milwaukee 
Normal School.” 


number and length of the papers forbade any discussion. 

The floor of the Academy was then cleared, and an 
exhibition of German and American systems of training 
was given by students of the Adelphi and of the Normal 
Class; by twenty-three lads and forty girls from the 
Turn Hall, Fourth St., New York city, under Director 
Henry N. METZNER; and by sixteen men from the 
Eastern District Turn Hall, all of which evolutions were 
received with deserved ‘applause. It was then voted that 
the hearty thanks of the Association be presented to these 
various organizations for the elaborate and successful ex- 
hibition so kindly furnished. 

The paper of Prof. GzorcE Brostus, Technical Direc- 
tor N. A. Turnerbund, Normal Institution, Milwaukee, 
was read by title owing to the lateness of the hour, and 
referred with other papers to the Council, with discre- 
tion as to printing. 

The invitation of Mr. CHARLES PRATT in behalf of the 
Trustees to meet again in 1887 at the Adelphi Academy 
was accepted with thanks. 


The final paper was read by A. M. Starktorr, M.D., 
President of the N. A. Turnerbund, St. Louis, Mo., on 
“Physical Training from a Medical Standpoint.” The 


Adjourned at 6:30 P.M. 


W. G. ANDERSON, M.D., Secretary. 








ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This body shall be called the “Amer- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or PuysicaL Epucation.” 


ArTICLE IT.—OBjEcts. 


The objects of the Association shall be 
to disseminate knowledge concerning 
physical education, to improve the meth- 
ods, and by meetings of the members to 
bring those interested in the subject into 
closer relation to each other. 


ArtTicLteE III.—MeEmMBERSHIP. 


Sec. 1—The Membership shall con- 
sist of Active, Associate and Honorary 
members. 


Sec. 2.—Active membership shall be 
restricted to those directly engaged in 
Physical Education. 


Sec. 3.—Associate Members shall in- 
clude all who are interested in the cause 
of Physical Education, and desire to be 
associated with the Society. 


Sec. 4.—Honorary Members shall not 
exceed the proportion of one to twenty- 
five Active Members, and shall consist of 
persons well known as patrons of 
Physical Education. They shall be nomi- 
nated by the Council and require a two- 
thirds vote of the members present to 
elect. 

Sec. 5.—Active and Associate Mem- 
bers shall pay the same dues and be en- 
titled to the same privileges, except that 
the President, Secretary, and at least 


CONSTITUTION. 


three other members of the Council shall 
be chosen from the Active Members. 

Sec. 6—Active and Associate Mem- 
bers shall be proposed in open meeting 
of the Society, and be elected by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present. The 
Council shall determine to which class 
each member belongs. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS 
The Officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, who, 
with three additional members, shall con- 
stitute the Council. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 

The Meetings shall be held on the day 
following the National Thanksgiving. 
The Council, however, can change the 
time or call Special Meetings. 


ARTICLE VI.—REVENUE. 


Sec. 1.—One dollar shall be due at the 
Annual Meeting from each Active and 
Associate Member. 

Sec. 2—-Any member neglecting to 
pay his annual dues for two successive 
years shall forfeit his membership. 


ARTICLE VII.—Quvuorvum. 


Fifteen members shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. 


ArticLeE VIII—AMENDMENTS. 


All alterations or amendments to the 
Constitution must be presented in writ- 
ing, lie over for one meeting, be adver- 
tised in the notice of that meeting, then 
adopted ‘by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.—The President shali preside at the 
meetings of the Association and Council, 
and deliver an address at the Annual 
Meeting. 

2.—In the absence of the President the 
Senior Vice-President shall preside. 


3.—The Secretary shall perform the 
duties usual to his office. His travelling 
expenses to and from the place of An- 
nual Meeting shall be defrayed by the 
Society. 

4——The Treasurer, as custodian of the 
Association funds, shall not pay out any 
money except on vote of Council, certi- 
fied to by the Secretary and endorsed by 
the presiding officer. He shall render a 
report at the Annual Meeting, when the 
books shall be audited by a special com- 
mittee. 


5.—The Council shall exercise a gen- 
eral oversight over the affairs of the As- 
sociation; arrange programme for the 
Meetings, and control the expenditures 
of the Association. They shall make rules 
for their own government. 


6.—All papers read before the Asso- 
ciation shall be the property of the 
author of the paper, to be published 
where he chooses, but he shall give the 
Council the privilege of publishing it in 
the Transactions of the Society if they 
so desire. 


7.—Amendments to the By-Laws shall 
receive the unanimous consent of the 
members present, or take the same course 
as amendments to the Constitution. 
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Types and Conduct of Tennis 


Tournaments 


ENNIS is a game in which the tournament element 
T sone not enter until the fundamental stroke 

groundwork has been laid. Elementary classes must 
be content to practice and practice, yet even they can be 
stimulated by a tournament adapted to their ability. In- 
termediate and advanced classes often need competitive 
experience, and certain types of tournaments organized 
and run within the class under the helpful eye of the in- 
structor greatly improve the caliber of the play and add 
to the interest of the players who feel their strokes are 
sound. Intermediate, and particularly advanced players, 
will also be much more inclined to practice their strokes 
if they know that the season is to be climaxed by a 
tournament. 

From the teacher’s viewpoint, tournaments may be 
divided into two classifications: (1) the class tourna- 
ments, mentioned above, which are organized within the 
formal physical education tennis classes and run off dur- 
ing the regular class periods; and (2) the intramural 
tournaments which are extracurricular in nature and come 
under the sponsorship of the athletic association or tennis 
club. 


Class Tournaments 
1. Rally.— 
Use——Early in the season after a review of the fore- 
hand and backhand drives, the rally tournament offers an 





*This article submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 


By 
HELEN L. RUSSELL 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Wisconsin 


interesting change and incentive. It is more popular with 
beginners and intermediates, although the advanced 
players can profit from practice on carefully hit strokes. 

Conduct.—Each court of two to six players, depending 
upon the size of the class, rallies one ball back and forth, 
counting the number of times it crosses the net. The ball 
need not be hit within the court nor be hit on the first 
bounce, but can be played on the volley or after a second 
or third bounce. Competition is among courts and the 
winners are determined at the end of the class hour. This 
same tournament can be repeated later in the season with 
the players hitting the ball on the volley or after the first 
bounce within the court boundary lines. 

2. Rotational (team) — 

Use.—An informal tournament for a single class period. 
It is particularly well adapted to intermediate and ad- 
vanced classes. 

Conduct.—The class time is divided into five 7-minute 
periods or four 8-minute periods or any convenient length 
of time. Players choose their own partners, challenge an- 
other team, and start playing a game. At the end of the 
first 7-minute period, the instructor blows her whistle and 
all teams move one court to their left. The team on the 
end court moves to the opposite side of the same court 
and plays the team from the next court (see Fig. 1). If 
there is an uneven number of teams and too few courts, 
the team on the end court can rotate off and umpire for 
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one period, then step into the opposite side of the court 
for the next period (see Fig. 2). 

If there is an odd number of teams and a sufficient 
number of courts, a singles game can be played on the 
end court. The couple moving onto the end court plays 
singles, then moves as a team to the next court (see Fig. 
3). Teams keep the same partners throughout the hour. 
The winning team will be the one which has won the 
greatest number of times at the end of the class period, or 
the team which has totaled the most points, or the team 
which has won the most games. Any one of these three 
methods for determining the winners can be used. 

3. Rotational (individual).—This tournament is oper- 
ated the same as that just described, except that partners 
change after every move, and individual players keep 
score of their own wins and losses. Unless the class is 
small and there is ample supervision, this type of tourna- 
ment is likely to be confusing. 

4. Bridge.— 

Use.—For the last class of the season when something 
different is desired, this type of tournament is popular. 

Conduct.—Tallies are prepared before the class meet- 
ing marked Court I, Couple I; Court I, Couple II, etc. 
The courts are numbered 1 through 6, or for as many 
courts as there are available. Students draw tallies and 
then go to the proper courts to find their partners. At the 
end of a given period of time (the class period is divided 
the same as for the rotational tournament), the winning 
couples advance toward the head court, the losing couples 
stay on the same courts. The losing couple at the head 
court moves to the foot court. The teams change partners 
after every move, and each player records the wins and 
losses on her tally. The winner is declared at the end of 
the class hour. 

A less formal team bridge tournament can be organ- 
ized without tallies. The players are allowed to choose 
their partners and play against any team for the first 
period. Then the tournament proceeds as described above. 
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Another variation is to allow players to choose their part- 
ners and keep the same partners throughout the entire 
tournament. 

5. Two-Way Elimination or Elimination-C onsolation.— 

Use.—This tournament can be planned for the last 
part of the season after the strokes are learned and 
tournament experience is desirable. Play would cover sev- 
eral periods and can be either singles or doubles, depend- 
ing on the size of the class. 

Conduct.—The players may choose their own partners 
or the instructor can pair off the teams. The draw is made 
before the class meeting and with a consideration of 
seeded players, so that the better teams will not meet 
until the semi-finals and finals. The elimination and con- 
solation brackets are arranged according to the usual 
method. As soon as a team loses, it moves into the con- 
solation bracket. Each team should play one match every 
class period. Each team will play at least two matches, 
and then the losing teams can play each other outside 
the tournament. Matches should consist of one set if the 
class period is 30 to 40 minutes in length. 

6. Ladder.— 

Use.—This tournament can follow an elimination tour- 
nament if the season permits the time. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for the teams that lost to challenge the teams that 
defeated them. 


X-——-—-- >X xX 





















































Figure 3 


Conduct.—The order of the ladder is determined by 
the results of the elimination tournament. The winners 
are placed at the top, runners-up are second, etc. Any 
team can challenge the team directly above or two above, 
but no higher team. If the lower team wins, it changes 
places on the ladder with the losing team. 


Intramural Tournaments 

1. Round-Robin (double) — 

Use.—In the spring season (which is generally longer 
(Continued on page 284) 
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TAP DANCE FOR FUN 


BY HERMINE SAUTHOFF 
Instructor in Education, School of Education, New York University 
Music by Norman Lloyd 


Tap Dancing is an activity that appeals to all age 
groups. In high school and college, boys and girls tap 
dance for fun. In this comprehensive book the author in- 
cludes the analysis of step patterns and rhythms. Sug- 
gestions for methods of teaching and its place in the cur- 
riculum are outlined. The creative approach is emphasized 
and, in reality, the book is a description of the method of 
how to create dances. Original dances made by the stu- 
dents are included to show the result of this method. In 
describing the movement of tap dancing, the whole body 
movement is emphasized rather than just the foot pat- 
terns. Norman Lloyd, well known composer of dance 


music, has written this music especially for the tap routines 
and he also shows how to play and improvise music 
for tap. 


The Contents: Introduction, Value of Tap Dance in 
Curriculum, Analysis of Material to be Used, Music for 
Tap Dance, Body Movement in Tap, Teaching Hints. The 
Dances, Simple Buck, Buck, Waltz, Jig, Clap Tap, Soft 
Shoe, Buck in Rondo Form, Military Tap, Advanced 
Waltz, Buck Routine in 5/4 Meter. There are many selec- 
tions of each type of dance. 


Quarto Cloth, Illustrated, Music, $2.50. 


PLAY FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN 
In Hospitals and At Home 


BY ANNE MARIE SMITH 
Staff Instructor, Leaders’ Training School, 
Community Recreation Service, Chicago 


The purpose of this book is to show what can be done 
with play when it is made an integral part of the con- 
valescent care of children, and when it is considered a 
fundamental part of the education of pediatric nurses. It 
shows why play is as essential as physical care. Specific 
illustrations are given of the organization of play for 
children in wards, before surgical operations, use of play 
in the education of nurses, volunteer play leaders and 
parents. 

The author describes the use of all the values in play 


DEMOCRACY 


and of the benefits of group play. Emphasis is placed upon 
play activities requiring no material equipment and which 
can be used with persons of wide age ranges, individually 
or in groups. 

The Contents: New Attitudes in Using Play, The Value 
of Traditional Play Activities, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Play, Play Activities and 
Their Use, Suggestions for Gifts of Play Equipment for 
Children in a Hospital, Classifications of Tested Forms of 
Play, Bibliography, Index. Cloth, 5" x 8", $1.60. 


AND SPORT 


BY JOHN R. TUNIS 
Introduction by Raymond Gram Swing 


In this challenging book John R. Tunis defines the 
real purposes of sport and shows you how they go hand 
in hand with the fundamental principles of democracy. He 
explains how fair play, sportsmanship, respect for others 
and especially a respect for the will of the majority are all 
part and parcel of the democratic process. In athletics for 
all, we have an ideal proving ground for democracy. By 
way of illustrating the important part that sports can play, 
Mr. Tunis describes how the totalitarian nations prostituted 
sport for the single purpose of conditioning the youth of 
the country for war. How tragic that this conditioning 
could not have been turned to more constructive, demo- 
cratic purposes! 

To carry this message far and wide, the author pleads 


for a widening of the base of all games, greater participa- 
tion by greater numbers, and above all, playing instead of 
watching. 

Today we must strive to nourish and encourage fair 
play, respect for others and deference to constituted au- 
thority. These are the warp and woof of the democratic 
way of life as they are the essence of true sport. Never in 
the history of the United States have we so needed the 
spirit of democracy in sport and the spirit of sport in our 
democracy. 

The Contents: Democracy and Sport!, Some Definitions, 
Sport and the Present Crisis, Sport in Dictatorship Europe, 
Undemocratic Sport, Democratic Sport Functioning, Sport! 
A Proving Ground for Democracy. Cloth, 5" x 8", $.75. 


START TOUAY: Your Guide to Physical Fitness 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
Preface by Dr. Alexis Carrel 


Illustrated by 


Here is a book that meets. the challenge of today! As a 
nation and as individuals we need physical fitness. Dr. 
Crampton with a lifetime of experience in making people 
well and keeping them well has packed into this concise 
book the basics essentials of physical well being. The book 
is meant for the individual, the doctor, the physical educa- 
tor and, lastly, for the soldier. In sprightly and clear lan- 
guage the noted author defines physical fitness and out- 
lines the all important medical examination, showing how 
important the examination is in our daily health. He then 
shows clearly why we exercise and what it does for us. 
The exercises and variations are then described and illus- 


Nathan House 


trated. A full chapter is given to diet and its importance 
to physical fitness. 


The Contents: Introduction, What is Physical Fitness? 
The Medical Examination, What is Physical Exercise? 
Morning Exercise, Exercise 1—The Stretch, Exercise 2— 
Pumping, Exercise 3—How Many Sides Has a Bed?, Exer- 
cise 4—Massaging the Vital Organs, Exercise 5—The Ab- 
dominal Wall, Exercise 6—In Training for Life, Exercise 
7—The Star Gazer, The Place of Exercise in Life, Diet, 
Appendix—Forms of Health Examinations, Index. Cloth, 
5” x 8”, Illustrated, $1.75. 
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START ‘EM SAILING 
By GORDON C..AYMAR 


Photography and Drawings by the Author 


Mr. Aymar is well known for his books on the sea and sailing, and particularly 
for his “Yacht Racing Rules And Tactics.” In START ’EM SAILING he has given us 
a book of complete instructions on how to sail a small boat. Besides the actual opera- 
tion of the boat, the author has gone into detail concerning unusual conditions, care 
of equipment, rules, signals, etc. 

The book takes the owner of the small boat out to his boat in the morning, puts 
him through all the paces, put all his gear into action and brings him back to put up 
his boat for the night. The illustrations, over 100 in number, consist of 60 amazing 
and excellent photographs taken progressively to show the reader how each operation 
of sailing is performed. The balance of the illustrations consist of exceptionally well 
executed line drawings showing points of technique. 

The Contents: Introduction, Preparations, Essential Knots, Before Casting off, 
Sailing to Windward, Reaching and Running, Putting the Boat Up, Miscellaneous, 
Emergencies, Rules and Signals, Care of the Boat, Glossary of Sea Terms. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 


ITS FUN TO MAKE THINGS 


BY MARTHA PARKHILL anD DOROTHY SPAETH 
Directors, Crater Club Day Camp, Essex, N.Y. 
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It is fun to make things, and in this appealing book the authors show how to make useful articles from inexpensive, 
and often discarded materials. The book is based on the “trial and error” system as tried out at the Crater Club Day 
Camp, organized and owned by the authors. Complete and specific instructions are given for making each article, sup- 
plemented with working drawings and photographs of the article as it should look when completed. All materials 
are listed and the reader is told where each may be obtained. The cost of each article made is but a few cents. The steps 
in making each article are described briefly and clearly, and in conjunction with the illustrations, any one can follow 
them easily. Skills are acquired with each article made. The authors have omitted all “verbal sawdust” so that the 
patience and time of the reader will not be exhausted in reading irrelevant material. Teachers will find that children 
will welcome these crafts as real fun and will be proud of the finished articles. 

The Chapters are: Let’s Paint; Fun With Metal; Hammer and Saw; Sewing; From Garden To Gift; Pottery; Raffia; 
Leathercraft; Party Favors; This And That. 

Cloth, 6” x 9", Illustrated, $2.00 


JUD GOES CAMPING 


BY BERNARD S. MASON 
“Author of Woodcraft’ 


This is the story of eleven-year old Jud and his pal Andy, who go camping in the 
woods. Being greenhorns, they make all the usual mistakes, but Jud’s Dad, an experi- 
enced woodsman, shows them the secrets of woodcraft and opens their eyes to the fun 
of camping. It is more than an interesting story. It is a book replete with woodcraft 
and campcraft information, related against a background of nature. It is beautifully 
illustrated on every page and breathes the spirit of the wilds. The book is especially 
adaptable for use by children aged eight to fourteen years. 


Cloth, 7" x 9", Illustrated, $2.00 
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By 
K. COLEMAN SHANNON 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Robert E. Lee School, Miami, Florida 


in the physical and health education department of 

some school—to “What are we going to use as our 
motif in our annual display or carnival this year?” 

For those lucky enough to be employed at the same 
school over a period of years, planning a program that is 
different each season is a problem of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

The average class in physical education is made up of 
students from different homerooms with varied skills, 
making the schedule of practice for a display hard to ar- 
range. The director, too, must keep in mind that his 
program should be interesting to the spectator, must in- 
clude the majority of his students, and should help sell 
his department to the school and to the community. 

The age group, of course, enters in, as students of the 
junior and senior high school age are not overly anxious 
to take part in a pageant that the dramatic department 
could well put on, nor are they content to dance around 
the May Pole even though that activity suits so well the 
elementary age group. 

So when spring rolls around, the usual scene discloses 
the director of the boys’ and the girls’ physical and health 
education departments in serious conference outlining 
a tentative program for the current year. Too much em- 
phasis is not to be placed on this one program as the 
other departments of any school will suffer, even the 
academic phase may be hindered. 


[: THE spring a young man’s fancy turns—if he be 


EVERAL years ago the writer and his colleague were 

employed at a school of about eleven hundred stu- 
dents where an elaborate program was planned to take 
in about 95 per cent of the student body. The magnitude 
of this venture soon dawned upon us as the time drew 
near for the show. There were P.T.A. and city commit- 
tees to arrange use of a stadium, transportation to and 
from the field for the four dress rehearsals, costumes, 
newspaper publicity, etc., that are necessary for such an 
event. The mass calisthenics alone took more than two 
months to learn and this greatly disappointed the stu- 
dents who had high hopes of enjoying a game of ball 
rather than going through the process of learning a diffi- 
cult drill—naturally they were not overly enthusiastic 
about giving up their regular play period to memorize 
some exercises. In fact this physical education program 
disrupted the entire school routine for at least two weeks 
prior to its termination. Everyone breathed a sigh of 
relief when at last it was all over. The proceeds amounted 
to some $500, most of which was poured into the de- 





Physical Education on Display 





pleted coffers of the athletic association, which were low 
owing to the fact that the football team did not draw go 
well at its home games. 

It is this writer’s opinion that a good program can be 
presented with little or no help from the other depart- 
ments of the school and with a minimum of regular 
schedule disruption. We must remember that while our 
programs are important and that our subject is dearest 
of all to us, nevertheless any program that will hinder 
the fullness of the regular school work as well as outside 
activities cannot in justice be given. 


ERE are three programs used by our school over 

the past three years. Please notice that some of the 
events are used each year but named differently. The 
basketball game is always a drawing card, as we pit the 
homeroom champions of the intramural group against 
the school varsity. Some members of each squad will be 
teammates with the other and this always enhances the 
rivalry. Tumbling and pyramid building are always 
especially interesting to the spectators, and are also 
greatly enjoyed by the participants themselves. A drill 
team is an item that may or may not be used. Girls 
usually enter in dances, but this year the program was 
enjoyed greatly without a single dance or costume. 

In 1938 the motif of the display was “Time Marches 
On.” The entire program centered around this. At the 
beginning of the program, a boy dressed as Father Time 
walked back and forth across the stage or patio. 

The girls showed “Dances Through the Ages.” Included 
among these were folk dances, square dances, waltzes, the 
Lambeth Walk, modern dances, and tap dances. Appro- 
priate costuming made these dances very colorful. 

Interspersed throughout these dances the boys showed 
a formal march with wooden guns. A right and left turn 
was made, halt, then the manual of arms. Following this, 
as a contrast, came informal tumbling. 

The boxing bouts were shown first as they would have 
been put on years ago with the boxers performing with- 
out the aid of boxing gloves. Needless to say the most 
skillful of the boxing group were used in this stunt so 
that no one would be hurt. These fights were followed 
by three groups of modern boxers with the use of modern 
equipment. In presenting boxing, it is best to put two 
bouts on at the same time. By using four sets of boxing 
gloves, the fighters can go on and off the stage without 
the necessity of the delay of changing gloves. The spec- 
tators will appreciate this time saving as in a program 
of this nature they want all the action they can get. I 
have found also that it is best not to build a ring with 
standards and ropes as the spectators want to rush up 
to the ring and thus block the view for those who prefer 
to keep their seats. With drawn lines on the stage and 

(Continued on page 280) 
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April 18, 19 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18 


7:30 A.M. Business Meeting—Executive Committee. 


8:30 A.M. Registration. 


9:15 AM. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: James W. Coleman, Vice-President, Southwest 
District. 

Greetings: Mayor of Reno. 

President’s Message: Bernice Moss, President, Southwest 
District. 

“Fitness—America’s Problem,” Dr. Walter H. Brown, Professor 
of Hygiene, Stanford University. 


10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Health Education. 

Chairman: Nina B. Lamkin, School Health Consultant, State 
Department of Health, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

“Teaching Healthful Living in the Elementary School,” Alma 
A. Dobbs, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Los 
Angeles. 

“It’s Not New But—Health Education for Rural Schools,” Alice 
Edwards, Coordinator of Statistics and Health Education, 
State Department of Public Health, California. 

“The High School Curriculum and Healthful Living,” Ruth 
Ward Mumford, Consultant School Health Education, State 
Department of Health, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Health Education on Junior College Level,” Dr. Charles E. 
Shepard, Professor of Hygiene, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

“The University Health Service and Other Problems,” Dr. Peter 
Frandsen, Professor of Biology, and Chairman of Health 
Committee, University of Nevada. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Jean Thompson, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas. 

Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical Education, University 
of Arizona. 

Business Meeting. 


Teacher Education. 

Section Chairman: Dr. A. A. Esslinger, Stanford University. 

Program Chairman: Carl F. Trieb, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. 

Topic: “The Selection of Candidates for Teacher-Training in 
Physical and Health Education.” 

“The Function of the High School and College Program of 
Guidance and Counseling in the Selection of Candidates,” 
Ina E. Gittings, University of Arizona. 

“Bases for the Selection of Candidates,’ Dr. Harold Brown, 
University of Nevada. 

“Administrative Aids in the Selection of Candidates,’ Dr. Paul- 
ine M. Frederick, University of Southern California. 

“Successive Steps in Eliminating Undesirable Candidates,” Alice 
O. Bronson, University of Utah. 

“Summary and Committee Report,’’ Hazel J. Cubberley, Chair- 
man, Committee on Selection and Guidance of Prospective 
Teachers, Teacher-Education Section, Southwest District, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger. 

Business Meeting. 


12:45 p.m. States Luncheon. 
Chairman: P. A. Diskin, President, Nevada State Association. 
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Southwest District Association Convention : 
El Cortez Hotel 


P ae 


Reno, Nevada 


Introduction and brief response from presidents of state associa- 
tions or their representatives: N. J. Steverson, Arizona; 
Louise S. Cobb, California; Fred Hinger, New Mexico; Glen 
Worthington, Utah. 

“Physical Education and Mobilization,’ Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Professor of Education, Mills College. 


30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools. 


Chairman: C. C. Christiansen, Director of Physical Education 
and Recreation, Santa Barbara, California. 

“Needs, Desirability, Philosophy, and Practice in Elementary 
School Physical Education,” speaker to be announced. 

Demonstrations. 

Discussion. 

Business. 


Research. 


Chairman: Dr. Anna S. Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

“Studies on the Strength of Adolescent Girls,’ Edlo Caldwell, 
Mountain View High School, California. 

“The Relationship Between Measures of Educability and the 
Learning of Specific Motor Skills,” Eugenia Gire, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

“The Integrated Post-Exercise Pulse-Product As a Measure of 
Physical Fitness,” Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona College. 

“A Study of the Relationship Between Certain Cardiovascu- 
lar Measures and Oxygen Consumption in Girls During the 
Recovery Process Immediately Following Intense Exercise,” 
Claire Nace, Willows High School, California. 

Business meeting—election of Section Chairman-Elect. 

“An Objective Rating of the Health and Physical Education 
Programs in the State of Nevada,” Golden R. Tueller, Storey 
County High School, Nevada. 

“Findings in the Salt Lake City Study of Junior High School 
Students’ Interests Important to the Curriculum,” Charlotte 
Stewart, Salt Lake City Public Schools. 

“A Study of Some of the Factors Making for the Success of 
Women in Swimming the Racing Backstroke,” Jessie Falconer, 
Mt. Diable Union High School, California. 

“The Determination of a Method of Analysis of Swimming 
Strokes With Relation to the Application of Power,” Lola 
Lee Osborn, Chico State College, California. 

“On The Dynamics of Sprint Running,” Franklin Henry, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Therapeutics. 


4+ 


~ 


Chairman: John C. Burke, Assistant Director, Health Service 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 

“Problems in Corrective Physical Education,” Carl Trieb, As- 
sociate Professor Physical Education, Occidental College. 

“The Function of Corrective Physical Education Today,” Cath- 
erine Worthingham, Assistant Professor and Director of 
Physical Therapy, Stanford University; President American 
Physiotherapy Association. 

Business Meeting. 


:30 P.M. Meeting of State Representatives and Sports Chair- 


men, Women’s Athletic Section. 
Chairman: Bernice N. Thomas, East High School, Salt Lake 
City. 


:00 p.m. Banquet. (Hotel Golden) 


Presiding: Bernice Moss, President, Southwest District. 
Master of Ceremonies: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, Dean, School 
of Applied Arts, University of California, Los Angeles. 




















Bernice Moss 
President 


Greetings: Dr. L. W. Hartman, President, University of Nevada. 
“1941—An Adventure in Prophecy,” Dr. Fredric P. Woellner, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


9:00 p.m. Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 


8:30 a.m. Dance Section. 
Section Chairman: Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State Teachers 

College, Tempe. 

8:30 A.M. Demonstrations. 

1. Children’s rhythms to illustrate teaching with piano, with 
records and without music except percussion or singing— 
Margaret Burton, Brigham Young University. 

2. Folk and social dance with junior high boys and girls— 
Miriam Bleamaster, Sacramento State College, California. 

9:00 a.m. Participation Period. 

Chairman: Josephine Ketcik, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

This will be a period of active participation. Each member 
should bring his or her costume. 

Warm up activities and techniques—Dorothy Gillanders. 

Elements of composition—Josephine Ketcik. 

10:00 a.m. Round-Table Discussion. 

Presiding: Dorothy Gillanders. 

Topic: “The Dance Program Adapted for Rural Needs.” 

Panel: 

Martha Deane, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Louise Boillin, Eastern New Mexico State College, Portales. 
Gwendolyn Woolley, Las Vegas High School, Nevada. 
Miriam Bleamaster, Sacramento State College, California. 
A Parent, Reno, Nevada. 
A Student, Reno, Nevada. 

Business Meeting. 


9:00 A.M. Recreation Section. 
Chairman: Vera G. Sale, Director of Recreation, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Reno. 


James Coleman 
Vice-President 


Violet Richardson Ward 
Secretary-Treasurer 


“Recreation as a Moral Defense Need,” Thomas J. Rickman, 
Jr., Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion: “Community Recreation Needs from the Municipal 
Standpoint.” 

Leaders: Jessie Schofield, Superintendent of Recreation, Salt 
Lake City, and J. S. Jarvis, Recreation Director, Mesa, 
Arizona. 

Participants: Representatives of Reno service clubs, fraternal 
groups, and community organizations. 

Tableaux: “Recreation in Family and Group Life.” 

Director: Lucy H. Jeppsen, President Latter Day Saints Pri- 
mary Association, Reno. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Bernice Moss, President, Southwest District. 

“Leadership for Leisure,’ Thomas J. Rickman, Jr., Division of 
Recreation, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 

“The Dance in the Public School Program,” Martha B. Deane, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


11:15 A.M. 


12:45 p.m. Luncheon Meetings. 


Recreation Section. 
Chairman: Vera G. Sale. 
Films will be shown. 


Health Education Section. 
Chairman: Nina B. Lamkin. 
Topic: “Health Education in Education.” 
Speakers: Elizabeth Cameron Bent, Curriculum Coordinator, 
San Jose, California; Dr. Edna W. Bailey, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley. 


Dance Section. 
Chairman: Dorothy Gillanders. 
Topic: “The Dance Program Adapted to Rural Needs.” 
Reports of Study by State Chairmen: Arizona, Harriette 
Lovett; California, Esther E. Pease; Nevada, Elsa Sameth; 
New Mexico, Louise Boillin; Utah, Shelah Woodland. 





There is a liberal education waiting for you at 
the exhibitors’ booths. Take “time out” to give 


Take *Time Out” to Visit the Commercial Exhibits 


these friends a chance to show you the latest in 
the teaching materials and services you all need. 
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1:00 P.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 


Chairman: Chester M. Scranton, University of Nevada. 

“Some Trends in the Organization and Conduct of Athletics in 
High School,” Lee Simmons, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City Public Schools. 

“Some Aspects of Our Present Intercollegiate Athletic Program,” 
R. H. Lavik, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

Discussion Leaders: 

James Aiken, Director of Athletics, University of Nevada. 

Proctor Hug, Superintendent of Schools, Sparks, Nevada. 

Sherman R. Couch, Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, University of Utah. 

Demonstration: “Teaching of Skills in Shot-Put.” 

J. E. Martie, Director of Physical Education Department, 
University of Nevada. 

Art Acker, Director of Athletics, Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia. 

The demonstration will precede the Chico State—University 
of Nevada Track Meet at Mackay Field, to which dele- 
gates are invited. 


2:30 p.m. Women’s Athletics Section. 


Chairman: Bernice N. Thomas, East High School, Salt Lake 
City. 

Committee: Leona Holbrook, Utah State Representative, Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics; Jessie Schofield, Na- 
tional Member-at-Large, National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. 


sa. Sales Agent and Promotions Manager: Ruth Russell, Univer- 
ipal sity of Nevada. 
Demonstrations : 
Salt Dry Skiing—Luell Weed, Stanford University. 
esa, Speedball Modified—Peach Stark, Reno High School, Nevada. 
Panel: “Application of the Demonstrations for Use on Various 
rnal Levels.” 
Chairman: Donaldine Grass, State Representative of North- 
ern California, Sacramento Jr. College. 
Pri- College—Hazel Cubberley. 
High School—Gwendolyn Woolley, Las Vegas High School, 
Nevada. 
Supervisor—Charlotte Stewart, Salt Lake City Public Schools. 
Recreation—Jessie Schofield, Salt Lake City Superintendent 
of Recreation. 
| of Panel: “Health and Morale for Women in a Democracy: The 
.C. Function of the Sports Program in Developing These Quali- 
ine, ties.” 
Chairman: Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University. 
Participants: 
Leo L. Gleave, University of New Mexico. 
Jane Shurmer, Chico, California, Past-Chairman, N.S.W.A. 
Carol Laveen, San Francisco, California, W.P.A. Recreation. 
Doris McFarland, San Francisco, California, Y.W.C.A. 
Rayma Wilson, Compton Junior College, California. 
5:00 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 
res 5:00 p.m. Dance Films. 
7:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Mildred Bray, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Carson City, Nevada. 
Symposium: “The Responsibility of Physical Education in Na- 
mK tional Preparedness.” 
th; Chairman: Louise Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 
Participants: 
~ Eugene Nixon, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
Ivan W. Hill, Richmond Public Schools, California. 
Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah. 
Leo L. Gleaves, University of New Mexico. 
Curtis E. Warren, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, 
California. 
(Army officer—to be announced). 
= 9:30 p.m. Informal Reception. 
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LAST CALL to plan 
Physical Education 
Suit Changes... 
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ACTIVE GIRL. Femi- 
nine yet active. One- 
piece suit with pleated 
short has a charm all 
its own. Buttons down 
front and loose belt 
with adjustable ring- 
buckle make it quick 
and easy to slip into. 
Inverted pleat in back 
of shirt part. Bloomers 
under shorts, attached 
at waist, are of light- 
weight material in 
matching color. 





For Smart Styles... Prompt Delivery 
... Specify Broderick! 


CHOOL will soon be over. Now is the time 
S to specify next fall’s Broderick Physical 
Education Suit. Refreshingly California-styled, 
standard for years to come, these long-wearing 
suits are the choice of Physical Directors, girls 
and parents everywhere. You'll like their bright, 
fresh colors, distinctive lines, true full sizes, per- 
fect cut. Broderick materials are vat-dyed for 
fastness, pre-tested for hard use, easy laundering 
and ironing. And Broderick assures you delivery 
on time! 


Write Today for Catalog or Sample Suit 


Dept. 2A 


GLENDALE, CALIF. PARSONS, KANSAS 
1727 S. Brand Blvd. 2400 Broadway 


























It is with deep regret that we announce the recent death of 
Congressman Pius L. Schwert, sponsor of the Bill H. R. 1074 
in which the Association is so much interested. Mr. Schwert was 
a true friend to our profession. Until further arrangements can 
be made, President Jones requests that all inquiries and cor- 
respondence on this problem be referred directly to him, at the 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 

* * 


k 


Quotations from the morning mail: 

“T would like to join your Association if I knew more about 
it. Please send me photos of some of your members.” (N.B. We 
sent him a copy of the March JourNat.) 

“I am very much interested in health pamphlets and seeing 
most accidents occur in the home I would like to possess one.” 


* 


* 


The Annual Convention Program appears elsewhere in this 
issue. We hope that all our members will be able to come to 
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Atlantic City for this outstanding meeting. Our gratitude is dye 
the many program chairmen responsible for various meetings, 
who sent their material in on time and in unusually fine congj- 





tion. We should like to express our compliments to the Atlantic 
City committee members who are hard at work on the many 
details which are so important to the smooth running of a con. 
vention. Miss Scanlan, Convention Manager, Mr. Skean of the 
Convention Bureau, and Mr. Baggs of the Ambassador Hotel 
are to be congratulated on the excellent preparations they are 
making for our comfort and entertainment. 


* 


* 


Few cities, if any, can equal the record of Chicago for profes- 
sional spirit and achievement in the field of health, physical edy- 
cation, and recreation. Last year the Chicago teachers joined 
the Association 100 per cent before the National Convention. 
and the majority of them are renewing their memberships this 
year. In addition, they have rallied to the support of the Asso- 





Contributions to the Preparedness Fund have been received 
from 380 individuals and groups, bringing the total number of 
contributors up to 818. Contributions received totalled $806.50, 


with a total to date of $1912.89. 


Ruth J. James, Secy. Treas., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 
Coral Hemmingson, Brookings, 
D 


Wilbur De Turk, Phila., Pa. 

Helen M. Spring, Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Naomi Lubell, Troy, N. Y. 

Dorothy L. Zirbes 

Ellis H. Champlin, Elsemere, 
N. Y 


Helen McKinstry, Troy, N. Y. 

L. Guhl, Long Beach, Calif. 

Doris N. Richardson, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Ruth Atwell, Washington, D. C. 

Adaline Christhilf, Catonsville, 
Md. 

James J. Boran, Minersville, Pa. 

Beatrice S. Kren, Alma, Michigan 

A. oo, Jr., Gainesville, 


Fla. 
Gladys B. Gogle, Oak Park, III. 
Marian A. Fenner, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 
Jessie L. Keep, Lafayette, La. 
Marie B. Hjermstad, Evanston, 
Tl 


Mildred Ryan, Auburn, N. Y. 

Louise L. Allen, Gardiner, Maine 

Texas Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation 

Mrs. Ruth Martin, Crockett, Cal. 

Minneapolis Officials & Coaches 
Assoc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Elizabeth Walters, Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Fritz Grewing, Barnesville, Minn. 

Roselia Rud, Red Lake Falls, 
Minn. 

Lloyd Osborne, Crookston, Minn. 

Chester Nelson, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 

Dorothy Hoadley, Aledo, Ill. 

E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Fla. 

Gertrude Raz, McKeesport, Pa. 

Theodora Wiesner, Chicago, II. 

Orsie M. Thomson, Los Angeles, 
California 

And The Following From Chi- 

cago and Its Suburbs: Mabel Ad- 

die, .Albert Alles, Ruby Anglin, 

Anton Antonides, Clarence Apple- 
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gran, Allan Bangert, Marguerite 
Bangert, Carl Barnickol, Irwin 
Barnofsky, Mary Beard, Alva 
Beisner, Jennie Bell, Alfred Berg- 
man, George Bevan, Ruth Bird, 
Irene Bogan, Rudolph _  Bohor, 
Thomas Bouzeos, Bernice Boye, 
Madeline Broeseke, Minnie Broker, 
Philip Brownstein, Ruth Brunner, 
Arthur Buehler, Jerry Burke, Ger- 
trude Byrne, Beatrice Cadkin, 
Annamae Carey, Mary Carroll, 
Mona Casey, Kathryn Chappel, 
Pearl Clancy, Wilbur Clarke, La- 
vergne Cleary, Nellie Cochran, 
Minnie Cohen, James. Coliins, 
Margaret Collins, Rose Collins, 
Helen Conlon, Genevieve Connors, 
Edith Cooley, Lucy Courtney, 
Theresa Cozzie, Elvira Cronin, H. 
R. Crook, Nancy Curlin, Kath- 
erine Curtis, Fay Cusac, Lorena 
Daniel, Dorothy Dauenhauer, 
Helen Davidge, Anna DeHaan, 
Gertrude Dickman, Al Diete, 
Evelyn Dolan, Ann Dougherty, 
Edward Dow, Frieda Dredge, S. 
Drubeck, Edwin Dygert, Eva 
Eastlund, Gertrude Edelcup, Wil- 
liam Everson, Esther Eisenstein, 
Saul Farber, Harry G. Fausel, 
Richard Fee, Mr. Feinstein, Betty 
Feldman, Katherine Flowers, John 
Freestrom, Pearl Flannery, Ro- 
berta Fleming, Gladys Fox, Cora 
Fredrickson, Harry Frieda, Wil- 
ferine Frisbey, Clare S. Galitz, 
Ruth Gallagher, Dorothy Gardi- 
ner, Lucy Bell Gardiner, Vera 
Gardiner, Frances Gerschman, 
William Gilson, Ida Goodman, 
Raymond Goodwin, Beatrice Gor- 
don, Ruth Gorman, Miss Greiner, 
James Griffin, Hazel Gronemann, 
Howard Gross, Edward Hall, 
Fred Hall, A. Hampfler, Francis 
Hansen, Harriett Hardy, Ger- 
trude Harold, Gertrude Hatowski, 
Juanita B. Hatton, Wilhelmina 
Hauck, Margaret Haven, Barbara 
Hawkins, Marie Heinemann, Cecil 
Hillman, Harriett Hitch, Lucretia 
Hoebel, Dellamarie Hunt, Doro- 
thy Hurlburt, John Ivers, Ann 


Jabusch, Eunice Jackson, Rosa- 
lind Joffee, Isyle Johnson, Alma 
Jones, Frances Jordan, Harry 
Joria, Grace Joy, Rosalie Karas, 
James Karel, Simon Kass, James 
J. Kelly, Ethel Kennedy, James 
Kennedy, Dorothy Kittredge, 
Ernest Klafs, Lillian Klein, Edna 
Kohl, Joseph Kripner, Emily 
Kristufek, Dorothy Kuhns, Joseph 
Kupcinet, Benny Laevin, Veronica 
Lagorio, Henrietta Lobin, Julius 
Lakin, Harry Leighton, Eleanor 
Levitt, Bernard Liby, Anne Linde- 
baum, Anna Liston, Bernice Lor- 
ber, Theresa Lorenz, Roy Lucas, 
Frances Macey, William Mackie, 
George Magnuson, Mary Ma- 
honey, Jack Maloff, Marie Man- 
gan, Raiph Margolis, Elvira 
Marsh, Beatrice Marshall, Ger- 
trude Marshall, Naomi Marshall, 
Fredricka Marston, Robert Maser, 
Charlotte Mendes, Harry Miller, 
Jules Mishkin, Florence Mitchell. 
Dorothy Moeller, Elizabeth Moore, 
Melba Moore, Solveig Morrison, 
Nedra Mott, Grace Mottinger, 
Winifred Muhs, Margaret Mc- 
Bryde, Chloe McDermott, Joseph 
McGinnis, Edward McGrath, 
Marie McGrath, Donna McGuire. 
Ruth McGurk, Genevieve Mc- 
Hugh, Patricia McJoynt, Edward 
McMahon, LeRoy McMahon, 
Helen Narbutt, Sophia Narbutt, 
Aldona Narmonta, Lillian Naten- 
berg, Edward Nelson, Alex Nem- 
koff, Christine Noa, Joseph No- 
vak, Harold Oden, Edith Olsen, 
Agnes O’Malley, Robert Pagel, 
Gladys Pagett, Marjorie Palm, 
James Paterson, William Paulick, 
Catherine Payne, Helen Peacock, 
Laura Pearson, Margaret Pear- 
son, Henrietta S. Pelkey, Helen 
Penny, Bernard Peterson, George 
Phelan, P. J. Pierce, Jean Pitsner, 
Thelma Pratt, Ruth Premack, 
Anna Prescott, A. H. Pritzlaff, 
Roy Quant, Frank Rehder. Vic- 


toria Reske, George’ Richter, 
Joseph Rislly, Louise Robinson, 
Nanon Roddewig, Ruth Roeb. 


Jean Roland, Helen Rolston, Emil 
Rothe, Emil Rothe, Rhoda Rout- 


liff, Florence Rozinski, William 
Ruzicka, Marion Ryan, Elmer 
Sahlin, Ruth Sampson, Hattie 


Sbar, Arthur Scher, Julia Schulte, 
Henry Schultz, Alberta Scofield, 


Leon Scott, William Sears, Albert 
Shaffner, Agnes Shalgos, Theodore 
Shapins, Bertha Shaykin, Anne 
Sheehan, John Sheridan, Naomi 
Sherman, Genevieve Shimer, Ruth 
Shortridge, Zelda Shutan, Frank 


Simon, Jessie Simpson, Mark 
Singer, Sara Sinnard, Bernice 
Slutsky, Henry Smidl, Joseph 


Smith, Bess Specht, Pearl Spring, 
Mildred Stanek, Paul Stanger, 
Harry Staples, Antoinette Sterling, 
Mildred Stoike, Mary Stone, Mary 
Sullivan, Francis Svarc, Chelso 
Tamagno, Helen S. Taylor, Mary 
Taub, Martin Topper, Louis Tor- 
torelli, Cyril Trayford, Carolyn 
Tutthill, Thomas Twomey, Ruth 
Vanderpoel, Georgia Veatch, 
Muriel Vinton, Harriett Vossett, 
Margaret Walker, George Wal- 
lenta, Caroline Wasserman, Nathan 
Wasserman, Esther Watt, George 
Weidhofen, Sol Weintraub, Chesna 
Weisberg, Gwendolyn West, Esther 
White, Earl Widmer, Dorothy 
Williams, Dorothy Williams, Ralph 
Wiltshire, Savilla Wise, Faith 
Wolpe, Lenore Wood, Erelene 
Woods, Mary Woodward, Theresa 
Wuehrman, Lena Zimmerman, 
Jane Axtell, Marion Bartholoma, 
Miss Bleeker, Iris Boulton, Alice 
D. Bower, Madaline Bushman, 
Mary E. Cutler, Ruth S. Dahlke, 
Jean Duffey, East Aurora Women 
P. E. Teachers in Elem. Schools. 
Department of P. E. for Girls’ 
Proviso Township High School: 
Mrs. Fankboner, Catherine Good, 


Mary Greer, Margaret Healy, 
Harriet Helmquest, P. Knapp, 
Wilda Logan, Elfleda Maine, 


Florence G. Martin, Lucille O’Hair, 
Ruth Pipenhagen, Theresa Pressl, 
Jeannette Smalley, Joanna Sous- 
ley, Mary Strand, Mary Thomp- 
son, Blanche Veach, Mary Strand, 
West Aurora Women, Frank L. 
Haas, Roscoe Hampton, George 
S. Olsen, Carl F. Parker, E. G. 
Schultz, Betty Last, Emily Potts, 
Adele Novotny, Emilie Jahelka, 
Catherine Callahan, Beatrice 
Marks, Margaret Leonard, Wm. 
P. MacLean, Helen Hoch, Gene- 
vieve Anderson, Abby Prender- 
gast, Maureen Sherwood, Louise 
Fisher, Meryl Russell, Marion 
Flanders. Adelina Rigali, Eva 
Murren. 
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ciation’s legislative program, and have just demonstrated their 
concrete interest and support by sending in a contribution of 
$665.50 for the Legislative Fund. The names of the contributing 
teachers are listed on page 254. August Pritzlaff is to be congratu- 
lated on the fine record of his staff. 


* *x * 


Recent visitors to the Association office have included Ruth 
Entz of Berkeley, California; B. G. Leighton, Virginia, Minne- 
sota; Marietta Eichelberger, Chicago; Ethel Sammis, Baltimore ; 
Thomas Godfrey, Louisville, Kentucky; Walter A. Cox, Spring- 
field College; Marjorie Camp, Iowa City; Agnes Stacy, Kerrville, 
Texas; and our Editor, E. D. Mitchell, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


* * * 


The Executive Secretary plans to visit four institutions this 
summer, giving short courses and participating in workshops and 
conferences at the University of Oklahoma, University of Pitts- 
burgh, The Pennsylvania State College, and Springfield College. 
He and Miss Exton will also represent the National Education 
Association at one or more Institutes on Professional Relations. 


* * * 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, has recently com- 
piled a number of bibliographies in the field of health education. 
The new lists now available from the Association on request 
are listed below. There is no charge for these bibliographies, 
but the Office would be grateful if you would enclose a three- 
cent stamp with your request, to help cover the cost of mailing. 

“Health and Consumer Education.” 

“May Day—A Special Health Day.” 

“Health Tests, Appraisal Forms, and Checklists.” 

“Health and Population Problems.” 

“Housing.” 

“Child Training and Parent Education.” 

“Sex Education.” 

“First Aid.” 


* * * 


Dr. Jones announces two recent changes in the list of field 
agents for the National Preparedness Committee. The new agents 
are: Arizona, J. L. Picard, University of Arizona, Tucson; Idaho, 
Lester Roberts, Coeur d’Alene. Dr. E. B. Henderson, School 
Administration Annex No. 2. 14th and Q Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been asked to serve as field agent among the 
Negro members of the Association. 


ok * * 


Plans for the proposed Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, and 
Recreations are moving along steadily with the announcement 
that President Jones has named Eline von Borries, Goucher Col- 
lege; Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois; and Dudley De- 
Groot, University of Rochester, Chairman, to work with the 
following committee of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries: Dorothy M. Black, University of Illinois Library; 
Gladyz E. Love, Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library; George E. 
Pettengill, Reading (Pa.) Public Library; Elizabeth Richardson, 
University of Denver Library; and Wilson M. Ranck, Hackley 
Public Library, Muskegon, Michigan, Chairman. The movement 
for this encyclopaedia was instigated by Mr. Ranck early in 1934 
and since then he has devoted much of his time to a study of the 
matter. It is planned to produce a comprehensive, accurate, 
authoritative reference work that will fill an oft-expressed and 
pressing need in both the physical education and library fields. 
The committee is already at work formulating plans and laying 
sound foundations for the necessary editorial work for this major 
publishing undertaking. Suggestions will be sought from outstand- 
ing leaders in all phases of these activities and their cooperation 
in preparing the material will be requested. Sound encyclopaedic 
methods, as used in other recently successful ventures of the 
kind, will be followed, insuring a product of the maximum value 
and merit. An experienced editor working with a staff and 
under a competent editorial board is.intended. As soon as work 
has progressed a bit further and plans are more fully developed, 
a more complete and detailed outline of the project will appear 
in this JouRNAL. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF 


BETTER SERVICE 


2 Leaders Combine in a 


NEW 


DISTRIBUTION PLAN 









WEAVER 


SCHOLASTIC 
BALLS 


WINTARK 


MOLDED 
FABRIC LINED 
BALLS 


Noew-ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


For Everything You Need in Recreation 
Balls, -Playground Balls, and Softballs 
The Weaver-Wintark Sales Company has been organized to 
sell Weaver Scholastic playground balls, playballs and soft- 
balls, combined with Wintark fabric lined, cord wound, com- 
position covered balls. Under the new arrangement you are 
enabled to secure everything you need in recreation balls and 
softballs from one source. 
WRITE FOR THE NEW CONSOLIDATED CATALOG 
SHOWING AMERICA’S FOREMOST LINE OF BALLS 


If vou are East of Denver, address 
THE WEAVER-WINTARK SALES CO. 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 
West of Denver, address 
WINTARK, INCORPORATED 
4606 W. 2\Ist Street CICERO, ILLINOIS 


We invite you to see our exhibit, Booth 18, at National Convention, 
Atlantic City, 























The Department of Physical Education and Athletics of the 
University of Minnesota is starting a series of newsletters. In No. 
1, Series of 1940-41, is the excellent letter by Frank G. McCor- 
mick, Director of the Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, in which he speaks of the present emergency for na- 
tional defense and preparedness and the important contribution 
that physical education can make. 

a 


After many years, the long active efforts of physical edu- 
cation leaders in Montana have been successful in having a 
state physical education bill passed. The next step in the 
campaign is to get a state director. 

* * * 


. Hugo Otopalik, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is editor of 
the Iowa news bulletin for the State Association and is doing a 
very fine job. For many years Otopalik has been a leader in that 
state. 

* ok Ok 

James E. Rogers is now working for the government as 
Principal Regional Defense Representative under Paul Mc- 
Nutt as Coordinator of Defense in Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Recreation. 

* ok * 

Received some very interesting booklets, news letters, and 
bulletins as follows: The splendid printed booklet, the December 
newsletter for the New Jersey State Association for Health and 
Physical Education, contains outstanding articles. . . . The New 
York printed newsletter is entitled “The Preparedness Number” 
and it is devoted to a series of articles largely concerning na- 
tional legislation. . . . The Hanover Sports Girl is the news bul- 
letin for Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. . . . The Idaho State De- 
partment of Education has published a “Tentative Curriculum in 
Health Education and Safety for Elementary Schools.” . . . Another 
very important bulletin, entitled “For Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness” outlines the program and activities of the Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, New York University. 

* * ok 


Congratulations to the folks in West Virginia for the 
March-April issue of the State Road Map which features, in 
part, the Midwest District Association convention meeting in 
Charleston. A skeleton outline of the program is printed on 
one side of the map, as well as a spread of colored pictures 
showing physical education facilities and activities in the 
state. The maps were sent to Midwest District members by 
Mrs. Lois Ford, Chief of the Department of Information. 

* * * 


The University of Colorado Graduate School has just organ- 
ized a curriculum in physical education for men and women 
leading to the degree of Master of Science. At present it is possi- 
ble to do work in this field only in the summer quarter, but it is 
hoped that soon it will be available throughout the year. 

During the coming summer the University will conduct a 
three-division workshop. One division will be for those who wish 
to work on problems of curriculum; another is for counselors, 
advisers, and others interested in guidance; and a third is for 
administrators. Many experienced teachers who want the oppor- 
tunity to spend part of their summer working on some problem 
of their own, freed from the restrictions and limitations of course 
work, welcome the werkshop setup as a means of realizing this 
objective. One of the outstanding visiting faculty will be Dr. 
Charles Cowell of The Ohio State University. 

+ 2 * 


A “Midwest College Outing Conference” is scheduled to 
meet at McCormick’s Creek State Park, Indiana, May 10 and 
11. This conference is being organized under the direction 
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of a committee composed of the following: Hazel Anderson, 
Indiana State Teachers College; Margaret Brewster, Indiana 
University; Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University; Profes. 
sor King McCristal, Michigan State College; Dorothy Sump. 
tion, Ohio State University; Dr. S. C. Staley, University of 
Illinois, Chairman. 

All colleges and universities located in Illinois, Towa, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
have been invited to send delegations. Delegations will be 
limited to two faculty members and eight students. Any col- 
lege that desires to send a delegation should advise Margaret 
Brewster, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, before 
May 1. 

ie * 

Lewis R. Barrett, formerly Coordinator of Recreation in 
Washington, D.C., has joined the Weaver-Wintark Sales Company 
of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The latter firm has recently been 
organized in accordance with a new plan of distribution for the 
rubber athletic products of these well-known companies. 

-*, & 

Lloyd M. Jones of The Pennsylvania State College writes 
that a state-wide conference will be held at the College on 
April 26 to discuss “Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in National Defense.” They expect about three hundred 
fifty schoolmen, health workers, recreation workers, and 
representatives of industry to discuss ways and means for 
extending these services in times of emergency. 

a. *£ & 

D. K. Brace, Director of Physical and Health Education, Uni- 
versity of Texas, writes that the name of the department has 
been changed to read the “Department of Physical and Health 
Education.” He says: “Our degree program in nursing education 
has been placed under the direction of this department. We hope 
also to add work later in public health nursing education.” 

* * * 


Dr. H. H. House of the State College of Washington has 
moved to the other side of the gymnasium and will be in the 
U. S. Army with the R.O.T.C. for one year. He is now Cap- 
tain House. Dr. Elmer Berry of Springfield College is taking 
Dr. House’s place in the College. 

: - we 

A booklet in the form of an open letter from Mr. E. J. 
Medart has been sent out by the Fred Medart Manufacturing 
Co. to about forty thousand schoolmen and parents who are con- 
cerned with the question of physical fitness. Several passages are 
quoted from the JournaL oF HEALTH AND PHysSICAL EDUCATION 
in this booklet, which discusses the need for greater attention to 
the physical condition of all school children. 

‘ *s = 


Dr. Joseph Raycroft, one of the pioneers and veterans in 
our profession, is working on state problems of defense in 
New Jersey. 

a ot 

The State Department of Public Instruction, Delaware, has 
printed a very up-to-date handbook on bicycle safety with ex- 
cellent materials and photographs. 

e *- & 

A number of universities and colleges are now publishing 
newsletters. “Gym Jots” is the bulletin of the Alabama Col- 
lege Physical Education Alumnae. 

* & + 

Received from Guy W. Nesom, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, a copy of the booklet on intramural sports, 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches. Nesom is to be 
congratulated on the variety of intramural recreational activities. 
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Catalogue on request 





<p) apt A 
TY 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by C. H. McCoy 


The standard handbook in the field, covering fully the best 
current tests, with detailed instructions, forms, tables, work- 
ing drawings, etc. 392 pages, $3.00 


“A splendid contribution . Clear, well organized and 
readable.”—E. D. Mitchell 


LABORATORY MANUAL 


for TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
by C. H. McCoy and AILEEN CARPENTER 
Ready April 15th. Ample experience in the administering, 
scoring and interpretation of tests is provided by a series of 
hypothetical cases. Adaptable to both brief and extended 


courses, on either undergraduate or graduate level. 
140 pages, 81% x 11, spiral binding, $1.25 


THE MODERN TEACHER 
of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by GERTRUDE M. BAKER 
A rethinking of the physical education program from the 
viewpoint of progressive education. Of importance to every- 
one concerned with problems of curriculum, teaching 
methods, supervision, evaluation, etc. 264 pages, $2.00 


ORGANIZATION & ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by E. F. VoLTMER and A. A. EssLINGER 
Practical answers to problems of organization, equipment, 
staff, program, finance, recreation, etc. 467 pages, $3.00 


“The most comprehensive and satisfactory book published 
on this subject.”—Seward C. Staley 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by C. H. McCoy 


A leader discusses fundamental issues in the fields of princi 
ples, objectives and methods. 311 pages, $2.50 


PLAY GYMNASTICS 
by L. L. McCiow and D. N. ANDERSON 


850 informal play exercises for different arrangements of 
gymnasium apparatus, illustrated throughout. 153 pages, $3.00 





Education Sevier 


C. H. MCCLOY, GENERAL EDITOR 


DANCE A CREATIVE ART EXPERIENCE 

by Marcaret N. H’ DousBLer 
Teachers of dance and dancers agree on the significance of 
this challenging book. 200 pages, 10 color plates, $2.50 


“A valuable book for dancers and dance audiences, but espe- 
cially for dance teachers.”—Ruth L. Murray 


“Every teacher of dancing should not only read this new 
book but should live with it. . .. I feel equally strongly that 


every student of the dance should know and study the book.” 


—Ted Shawn 


APPLIED ANTHROPOMETRY 
by C. H. McCroy 


An important volume scheduled for summer publication. 





SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS 
by CHENOWETH and SELKIRK 
Five printings in five years and adoptions in 300 col- 


leges and universities mark the success of this out- 
standing text. Second edition, 417 pages, 115 illus., $3.00 


“The chapters on the relation of physical education 
to the health of school children, accident problems, and 
health administration are especially helpful.” 

—N. P. Neilson 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
by CHENOWETH and Morrison 


The second edition, 1941, brings this standard text 
and reference book on the control of communicable 
diseases up to date on matters of current practice, 
research, bibliography, etc. 

317 pages, 112 illus., $2.60 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
by CHENOWETH and MACHLE 


This practical handbook covers the causes and pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, problems of fatigue, 
industrial neuroses, disease, and inefficiency. Modern 
protective devices and first-aid methods are illustrated. 

235 pages, 104 illus., $2.25 








NOTE: Teachers are granted professional discount from above 
prices. No charge if books are adopted for class purchase. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


New York, N. 





41 Union Square 


Y. 
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WINNER] 


ATHLETIC 
; CLOTHES 
Sor GIRLS 


EB.MYERS CO LOS ANGELES 











THE ‘‘ALL-PURPOSE’’ WINNER 


(Patent Pending) 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN THAT GIVES NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS TO FEMININE ATHLETICS 


@ Shirred lastex waistline 

@ Inner elastic leg cuff 

@ Free-action sleeves 

@ Special snap fasteners 

® Sandeze Crinkled Sailcloth 


Smart appearance, greater comfort and utility make 
this WINNER an instant hit. Popular for gym, camp, 
and all kinds of sport. This distinctive fabric never 
looks mussed, because it’s permanently crinkled .. . 
washes beautifully . . . needs no ironing . . . wears ex- 
ceptionally well. Order Green, Yellow, Navy, Gold, 
Wine, Rust, Turquoise or light Blue. Retails under $3. 
Visor shown, under $1. 


More and more schools and colleges are adopting 
WINNER as regulation. Write for new folder showing 
other WINNER styles, colors and prices. 





F.B. MYERS CO. 





511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Manufacturers Since 1906 
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“How We Do It” 


Sport Strategy Boards 


GoeP teaching demands criticism and correction of players jp 

total team strategy as well as in the execution of funda. 
mentals. Because the total situation in strategy involves more than 
one person it is often very difficult to see the whole picture. The 
author has experimented with various devices, but has found the 
boards herein described an excellent aid to teaching. 

These boards are in two sections, each of them one foot 
square, which are fastened together with 1”x 4” brass hinges, 
The total board is 12” x 24”. The boards are surfaced with cork 
4g” thick which is fastened on with ordinary glue. Diagrams of 
the various individual and team games are drawn on the cork 
with India ink (see picture). 











SPORT STRATEGY BOARDS 


To demonstrate the positions and movement of players on the 
field, court, or playing floor, we have used push pins of three dif- 
ferent sizes. We used glass push pins of different colors, %” high 
for games requiring few players, such as tennis and badminton. 
We used smaller, metal mat tacks for games requiring a larger 
number of players, such as football, soccer, and field hockey. 

H. D. EpGREN 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
George Williams College, Chicago 


Noon Activities 


OON activities at the Golden Gate Junior High School, Oak- 

land, California, follow this regular course. 

The boy and girl physical education teachers are both on 
duty. This has solved our problem. The boys’ director, Fred 
Beck, is on the playground. This is an hour of free play. The 
girls’ director is assigned the auditorium. 

The activity carries no award system or extra points of any 
type. It is entirely for the pleasure of the hour. Anyone may 
come in, even though he wishes just to be a spectator or read a 
book. The first group on the floor consists of those who signed 
up the day before. 

We do not play for winners. Time is an important item. 
Each group plays for ten minutes. Thus more pupils have a 
chance to play, and naturally they play more sincerely and 
heartily. We do not choose teams; so beginners may be lined up 
with more experienced players. This demands alertness and a 
“try to do my best.” 

The auditorium space is divided into three sections; (1) the 
stage for checkers, dart games, etc.; (2) the auditorium floor 
(rotation daily) for badminton, volleyball, paddle tennis, indoor 
baseball, and social dancing; (3) the lobby for table tennis and 
shuffleboard. 

The organization is simple but utilizes fifteen student officials, 
who are responsible for equipment, setting it up, and for re- 
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checking after the activities. The officials are assigned for the 
week. A monthly chart is posted, therefore each official knows 
his duty and day. 

Attendance has been kept once a week for seventeen weeks, 
just for fun. During the first fifteen minutes the attendance 
was about 100 and by the end of the noon hour it was 150. 

It has been proved that the noon hour activities at Golden 
Gate have become just as much a part of our school as our night 
dances, afterschool parties, or the intramural program. 


NATALIE HANSEN 
Golden Gate Junior High 
Oakland, California 


Pointball 


OINTBALL is played on a softball diamond and it is played 

much the same as is softball. A football is used. The players 
are divided into two teams, and the player’s positions are the 
same as they are in softball; however, more players may be 
added to the outfield. It is popular when played by the junior 
high school boys. 

The kicker assumes a position standing on home plate. The 
pitcher attempts to pass the ball through the strike zone. Either 
an overhand or underhand pass is permitted. The kicker may try 
to catch the pass and if the player succeeds in catching the ball, 
he must punt it to fair territory; otherwise it is a foul. If the 
kicker, in attempting to catch a pass, misses or fumbles or if it 
hits the kicker while standing in the strike area, it is a strike. 
If the third strike is missed the kicker is out. The kicker may 
walk on four balls. 

Playing Regulations: 

1. Unless otherwise stated the rules are much the same as 
softball. 

2. A base runner may not leave base until the kicker’s foot 
has made contact with the ball; however, a base runner may 
advance on a play or an error. 

3. A base runner may be put out if hit with a ball when 
attempting to advance a base. 

4. If a player purposely butts or kicks short he is out. 

5. When punting. the kicker may not take over two steps. 


Gitson R. PEARSALL 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
Mason, Mich. 


Points in Planning Shower Rooms 


HE article, “Standards for Locker and Shower Rooms,” by 

Clarence Bartholomew in the January issue of the JouRNAL 
is very interesting. It is high time that more attention is paid 
to perfecting that important part of a school plant. 

For the past seven years my working hours have continually 
been spent in connection with improving hygienic conditions in 
shower rooms. This has given me an opportunity to see thou- 
sands of them in schools, clubs, and industrial plants in nearly 
every state in the union, 80 per cent of them being in schools. 

Too many of them are badly laid out and lack the necessary 
space. They quickly become dirtied and unattractive to use. 
Most of this can be eliminated with a simple arrangement in 
layout. 

First of all, a drying room is a “must.”’ There should be one- 
way traffic: into the showers, from; there into the drying room 
where towels are handed out. Then exit from there directly into 
locker space. 

If the drying room forms an anteroom for the showers, which 
is the case sometimes, it doesn’t work out too well. The drying 
room then becomes a crowded two-way traffic lane and those 
entering the showers interfere with those who are busy with a 
towel. 

In places where the bathers bring their own towels, the wall 
between the drying room and locker room can be reduced to a 
partition low enough so that one can reach over and deposit the 
towel on hooks provided for that purpose. 

Locker tiers should point toward shower and drying rooms 
and ample space should be provided as an aisle along the line 
of entrance and exit of shower and drying room. It simplifies 
the traffic. 

These features do away with wet bodies dripping water on the 
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TEACHERS GAN HELP 


with valuable hygienic 
alvice to girl athletes 


























SEND FOR FREE 
2 SAMPLES AND MANUALS 
WITH CHARTS 


Progressive physical education requires a knowl- 
edge of the Foaean method of modern sanitary 

rotection for women. The Tampax Manual for 
Teachers is an absorbing treatise on the subject of 
menstruation, dealing historically as well as sci- 
entifically, with illuminating charts. Check on the 
coupon below the number of manuals you want 
sent free. 


Also check below the number of free samples of 
Tampax required, as well as Question-and-Answer 
folders for girl students who are anxious to keep 
athletically active during the entire month. These 
folders are invaluable to a teacher as a delicate 
way to impart information about the small size of 
Tampax, its absorbency, its convenience, its dainty 
method of use. Can everyone use it? Does it eliminate 
odor? Can one bathe and swim? Be sure to famil- 
iarize yourself with the Tampax internal method of 
protection, now so widely accepted in the leading 
women’s colleges. Check and send coupon today. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


TAMPAX Incorporated, New Brunswick, N. J. JH-41-H 
Please send me the following quantities of material: 

( ) Teacher's Manuals 

( ) Samples 

( ) Student’s Question & Answer Folders 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








STATE 














SPORTS FOR WOMEN 
By Dorothy Sumption 











Packed full of facts and inspirational information on the 


P 
Ideas and suggestions, all based on experience, for arous- 


1 ‘ 





and duct of complete recreational programs. 


ing interest in any sport among non-athletic as well as 
athletic students. A practical guide in the work of pro- 
moting successful tournaments, intramurals, meets, and in 
handling publicity and financial matters. School List $2.50 








SANA AIK 

















BOWLING 
By Hank Marino and Billy Sixty 











This new book combines the work of expert player and 
writer in an amazingly clear description of how to use a 
tested system that has produced champions. Their method 
is simple, for they confine instruction to four points— 
selection of a properly fitted ball, proper stance, foot- 
work and swinging motion, and delivery of ball. Carefully 
selected action photos of champions clearly demonstrate 
stance, footwork and delivery. $1.00 



















THE TUMBLER’S MANUAL 
By William Ralph LaPorte and Al. G. Renner 








The method of instruction in this book represents the 
composite viewpoint of twenty-four authorities and is 
especially designed for the beginner of average motor 
ability. Instruction is simplified by illustrations taken 
from slow-motion films of outstanding tumblers who 
demonstrate the correct execution of each exercise and 
suggest effective methods of teaching. $2.25 
RICO EMEA CPANEL 











CREATIVE TAP DANCING 





floor out in the locker space. That alone helps to avoid the greatest 
reason for a muddy locker room. The traffic problem js taken 
care of too, which is most important when there are Many sty. 
dents in a class. Adequate drains are necessary, of course, and not 
least in the drying room. 

Lastly, built in, depressed tubs intended for athlete’s foot 
preventives are better avoided. They form an injury hazard jp 
that students may slip or stumble in them. Also, they are a 
nuisance to clean out, and therefore have a tendency to become 
messy and uninviting to use. Not only that, but a far better and 
more effective method of athlete’s foot protection is available 
today. 

H. A. JENSSEN 
Onox Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, Californig 


The Soccer Team Makes an Instruction Visit 


INCE the Scots American A.C.—the world renowned soccer 

team—has its home field about ten miles from our city, it 
seemed wise to have the high school soccer team pay them a visit 
and observe the experts at play. First it was necessary to devise 
a plan whereby each player would get the greatest possible benefit 
from the experience. To accomplish this a sheet of general jp- 
structions was given to each boy and with it special check sheets 
for players of each of the following positions: goalkeeper, fullback, 
halfback, and forward line. To include all the check sheets here 
would take too much space and so the fullback sheet has been 
selected as a sample. 


DIAGRAMS FOR FOLLOWING OFFENSIVE 
AND DEFENSIVE PLAYS: 


Indicate players by X and 0. X will be the 
Scots or your position, or offensive team, 


KICK-OFF DROPPED BALL 
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Offense Defense Offense 





By Mary Jane Hungerford 








A new approach, from the teacher’s standpoint, to student 
composition, stressing creativeness in dance routines rather 
than imitation. The author’s simple system of tap dance 
notation, following a pattern with all the accuracy of a 
musical score, will appeal to dancers who wish to record 
every step and movement in their routine as it progresses 
toward completed form. $2.50 
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OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


WRESTLING: Intercollegiate and Olympic 

TEACHING SOCIAL DANCING 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF 

TENNIS: Fundamentals and Timing 

BUDGE ON TENNIS 








The above are selections from 
THE PRENTICE-HALL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 


Elmer D. Mitchell, Editor 


For FIVE-DAY EXAMINATION COPY of any book, or complete informa- 
tion about the series, pin this advertisement to your request and ad- 
dress “Department Y.”’ 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Offense Defense Defense 
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offense Defense 


GOALS SCORED BY THE SCOTS: Indicate by position 
letters, players involved in each score, 
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General Instructions 
(Given to all players) 


In the space provided, write your own name, your own posi- 
tion, the name of the player playing your position, and his num- 
ber. (Use Scots team.) 

Answer questions where you can with a check or a short answer 
opposite question. Fill in diagrams of miniature fields. Abbreviate 
passes, e.g., LH-CF-OR. 

Diagram your position, both offense and defense, on the fol- 
lowing plays: kickoff, throw-in, penalty kick, free kick, goal 
kick, dropped ball, and corner kick. 

For each goal scored, diagram in box marked “Goals Scored” 
when play started, which players were involved, and who shot 
goal. In the box marked “Plays,” diagram any new or old plays 
observed in kick-off, throw-in, etc., with names of players, e.g., 
CF-IR-CH. 

There will be vacant lines for additions that you feel would 
be valuable for next year’s teams on this same play, or for crit- 
icism of any part of this plan which does not seem to work. 

You will receive two copies, one on which to make notes at 
the game, the other to hand in Monday, properly answered from 
notes, and in neat condition. 








NE Fe eR A eT Sa Le a a oe a ee ee 
CTT e TCC E TE TT ee eT e Tee CTE TCET TEE 
Name of player playing your position: ..................cc0e0. 
TURIN so. oon kate viele Se sa eis WAU eo ee cee are 

1. Watch the man playing your position. Check outstanding 
characteristics: (a) fast, (b) slow, (c) strong, (d) weak, (e) all- 
around use of tactics, (f) poor use of tactics, (g) cool-headed, 
(hk) hot-headed, (2) clear thinker, (j) slow thinker, (k) clean 
player, (1) good team player, (m) poor team player, (m) did it 
help you to watch him play? What particularly? 

2. How many times he kicks ball in mid-air? Total:...... 

Check each time. 


3. How many headed balls? cc. 

4. How many chested balls? yi Lr 

5. How many kneed balls? Total:...... 

6. How many trapped balls? Total... 
a) Nodded 


b) Inside foot 
c) Sole of foot 
d) Knee 
e) Body 
7. Direction of kicks? 
8. How he advances? 
9. When he advances? 
10. When he covers goal? 
11. When and where he plays the outside men? 
12. What other players he plays? 
13. How far up he goes? 
14. On what play? 
15. Any passes back to fullback ? 
16. From whom? 
17. What man is blocked? 
18. Who blocked him? 


Plays—old and new Comments: 





The visit was a great success and resulted in beneficial dis- 
cussion and improved play. On their own initiative the boys 
sought out the players they were following and introduced them- 
selves and secured the additional stimulus of a personal interview. 

Of course, not all high school players are as fortunately lo- 
cated but most communities have superior teams within reach in 
some sport and this plan need not be confined to the game of 
soccer. 

EBEN B. THOMAS 
Coach of Soccer Team 
Summit, New Jersey, High School. 
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By Janet Cumming 


The following report of the Dance Symposium held at Mills 
College, February 22, 1941, has been sent by Margaret Jewell, 
Stanford University: “About two hundred girls were present 
from seven colleges and universities and, I think, were unani- 
mous in feeling that it was a most worth-while and stimulating 
day. 

“The symposium is to be held next year at San Jose State 
College. Our plan of organization is a rather simple one. The 
hostess college for each year is responsible for the calling of a 
pre-symposium meeting to discuss the plan and the day’s program, 
for the mechanics of the actual symposium, and for a post- 
symposium meeting which we try to hold soon enough after the 
symposium itself so that comments for next year’s program will 
be fresh in memory.” 

The morning session was devoted to demonstrations of tech- 
niques and problems related to the demonstration. The afternoon 
session opened with a lecture by Alfred Frankenstein, “Function 
of the Critic,’ and was followed by the demonstration program 
in which each group participated. 

Tudor Dances—Sing We and Chant It (Morley), Pavan from 
Arbeau, Galliard (John Munday), Alman from Fitzwillian Vir- 
ginal Book, Coranto (Byrd), The Queen’s Jig from Porter by the 
San Francisco State College group used voice and spinet accom- 
paniment. The choreography was by Eleanor Ely. Bernice Van- 
Gelder is the instructor. Fresno State College group, directed 


: — W. Wast 


by TED SHAWN 


A Complete reading course in itself. A 
‘must’ for every dance teacher, dance stu- 
dent, and dance lover. 


Price $1.50 





Order from 
TED SHAWN, Box 87, LEE, MASS. 


Folder with chapter headings on request. 








by Marion Bigelow, presented Movement Influenced by Color 
Designs. Rhythmic Resources for the Choreographer to music by 
J. B. Middleton was presented by the group from Mills College 
where Marian Van Tuyl is the instructor. The City and The 
Pioneer, dances from “American Suite,” music by J. Haskel, by 
the Stanford University group, Margaret Jewell, instructor; Move. 
ment with Speech—The Hollow Men, San Jose State College 
group, Marjorie Lucas, instructor; and three dances by the Uni- 
versity of California group where Lucile Czarnowski and Phyllis 
vanVleet are instructors—Spacial Design Using Spiral Form 
music by Mrs. Neva Aubin, Dance Accompanied by the Spoken 
Word, and Dance and Choral Music (from Mr. Aesop). Mik 
Woman and her Pail completed the program. 





The preconvention dance conference sponsored by the 
Dance Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. will be held from 
Monday noon, April 28, to Wednesday noon, April 30, 
at the Atlantic City High School, New Jersey. A detailed 
program will be found on page 221 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

An enrollment blank will be sent on request. Please 
write to Hermine Sauthoff, School of Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 











The Modern Dance Club of Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, directed by Thelma Dodson, danced for 
the Women’s Clubs of LaPlata, Missouri, American Association 
of University Women, and Sojourner’s Club at Kirksville in Feb- 
ruary. They gave Opening Dance; Letter to the People, built on 
play and dance forms—‘Salutation,” “Message” (We Who Are 
Blessed), “Between the Lines,’ and “Closing Statement; and 
“County Fair” and “Cornhuskers’ Dance” from Midwestern 


Scenes. 
* * a 


The following notes have been received from the Modern 
Dance Center of Minneapolis. 

“The Modern Dance Center of Minneapolis took part in the 
Conference on Educational Modern Dance which was held at the 
Y.W.C.A. in Minneapolis March 1 and 2, sponsored by the two 
groups. Gertrude Lippincott, Director of the Center, spoke on 
the panel discussion and taught one of the sessions on technic and 
composition. Taking part in the session on Production for Edu- 
cational Groups was the Children’s Dance Group of the Center 
performing “Fall Study,” “Focus Study,” “The Desert,” “Crowded 
Street Corner” and “Lament” (the group of refugee children). 
The Apprentice Group appeared in three music forms, “Round,” 
“Ground Bass” and “Resonsorial” and a study on the “Develop- 
ment of Content in Composition.” “Kentucky Mountains” from 
American Scenes was given, as was “Marriage” from the Dances 
of Celebration, and “Pavana de neustros tiempos,’ a solo by 
Gertrude Lippincott. 

“The formal dance debut of the Apprentice Group is planned 





You are inuited to the 


CHALIF SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, June 2 to September 26. 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


% Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H. Chalif 
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“PINOCCHIO” or “SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS” or “FERDINAND THE BULL”—=3 easy and 
Otiractive Short OANETS oo on cee cet enns cece at $1.00 each 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Postage is charged on all orders. 





All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 





to attend the entire course or even one week. 


Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 


630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 








Vol. | 
Vol. Il 20 dances (medium difficulty) 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
21 dances (easy) Vol. Ill 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. IV. New—10 dances, $1.50 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 
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for March 26 at the Parish House of Gethsemane Church in 
Minneapolis. Each of the apprentices will present solos of his own 
choreography and they will include “Lament,” “Adolescence,” 
“Escape,” “Warm Feet,” and others. The Negro Dance Group 
will present “Street Cries,” “Two Chain Gang Songs,” and 
“Boogie-Woogie,” and parts of Vachel Lindsay’s “The Congo.” 
Janet Craigie’s choreography for “NBC Calling Europe” will be 
featured on the program, and she and Norma Hammer will give 
a pre-classic dance suite with music by Purcell. Mrs. Lippincott 
will dance “And They Came to America” for the first time, and 
a new version of “Dance of Circular Motion.” A revival will be 
“Medieval,” and the Minnesota Saga will be done in its entirety, 
with Meridel Le Sueur reading her original script.” 


* * * 


Orchesis, University of Oklahoma, Norman, will present its 
annual spring concert April 26. The program will consist of com- 
positions by the members. The group gave its annual production 
of the “Juggler of Notre Dame” in December. This year, in 
addition, “The Search,” a dance composition based on a poem by 
Virginia Kritikos, a University student, was given. In February 
the club presented Helen Gregory, their sponsor, in her annual 
concert. Members of the club assisted Miss Gregory. 

Mildred L. Caldwell writes that Angna Enters and Hanya 
Holm and her group are appearing on the concert and lecture 
series at Alabama College for Women, Montevallo. Hanya Holm 
and her group gave both a lecture-recital and a concert. The 
college dance group gave The Sleeping Princess, Tchaikowsky, 
for its annual concert. 

The annual recital of the Randolph-Macon Dance Group was 
given Saturday, March 15, at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
On the program were three groups of new compositions and the 
Affirmation of Living in Defiance of War, presented last year. 

As arranged for the recital on Saturday, the Affirmation of 
Living has been extended somewhat. It includes a “Prologue,” 
danced as a solo by Eleanor Struppa, director of the Group; 
“Disintegration” with music by Henry Hallstrom; “Declaration of 
Freedom,” with music by Violet Older Teass; and “Integration,” 
with music by Uribe-Holguin. Mr. Hallstrom and Mrs. Teass are 
members of the music faculty at Randolph-Macon. 

Contagion, a new work which opens the program, is a com- 
ment on the abstract conception of contagion. Miss Struppa, 
dancing the first part as a solo, states the theme of the dance. It 
is taken up in turn by small groups of the students, until the last 
group, “The Resisting,” falls in line with the others. 


* * + 


The Bennington School of the Arts has announced plans for 
this summer. The experiment of carrying on a collaborative center 
for all of the performing arts—dance, drama, music, and theater 
design, will be continued. Of major interest is the announcement 
of the incorporation of the School as a graduate unit with study 
leading to the M.A. degree, and the availability of credit for those 
who want it. Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman, and a member of Hanya Holm’s teaching staff will 
teach. Rehearsal and performance as a means of studying compo- 
sition will be accomplished by enlisting all students in project 
groups with members of the faculty, including Martha Hill and 
Arch Lauterer, Louis Horst, William Bales, Bessie Schonberg as 
composer-directors. 

+ * * 


Carmen Rooker, Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New York, 
was presented in a program of modern dances at the Players Club, 
Columbus, Ohio, December 29, by Stella J. Becker. She danced 
Sarabande, All on a Summer’s Day, Listen Magdaline, Songs of 
Experience, Exams, Inferiority, The Fleet’s In, Conductor. 

wee 


A program has been received from the Fredonia Normal Train- 
ing School, New York, showing the dance and rhythm activities 
presented by primary and intermediate grades at the culmination 
of one of their physical education units. Greetings, My Little 
Pony, Winds, Boys and Girls Out a Walking, Americana, Erie 
Railroad, A-Hunting We Will Go, Square Dance, Polka, and Tap- 
pers were selected by the children for presentation. Also, the chil- 
dren composed the movements for the original dances. 
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hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
classes for 
professionals, teachers, laymen, children 


hanya holm dance company 
fall tour 1941 now booking 


for further information write to 


215 west 11 st * new york 7 wa 9-6530 


The Second Edition 
of our 


6é 3”? 
amr Morning 


manual on early American dancing should be in 
the library of every teacher and student of physical 
training, recreation director, community leader, 
club and summer camp. 

The book, with reinforced binding permitting the 
pages to lie flat when opened, is 7 by 1014 inches 
and contains music and description of 41 dances 
now being taught in universities, colleges and 
public schools throughout America. It includes 
authentic quadrille music, waltz quadrilles, Lan- 
cers, minuet, contra and couple dances, diagrams, 
and 17 singing calls, the words of which fit the 
movements of the dance. 


Order your copy now. Single copies 
50c. Orders of five or more 25c. 


Our first edition of “Good Morning,” a textbook on 
early American dancing, is still available and contains 
information not included in the second volume. Prices 
on this edition are the same as those quoted for the 
second book. In ordering, please mention whether the 
first or second edition is desired. 


Please address all communications to: 
BENJ. B. LOVETT 
Lovett Hall 


The Edison Institute 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas—Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLORADO 


The state-wide basketball playday for college W.A.A. groups 
was held at Denver University, March 1, with representatives 
from six colleges present. 

Mary Ethel Ball, President of the Colorado Association of 
Physical Education, announces the appointment of the following 
special committee for the promotion of local and national legis- 
lation for physical education: ‘O. L. Troxel, Chairman, Colorado 
State College of Education; Louise Loloff, Mesa Junior College, 
Grand Junction; Fred Huling, Central High School, Pueblo. 

The Denver Public Schools’ annual play festival was given 
the afternoon and evening of March 7. The theme was “The 
American Ports of Call.” Congratulations are due Maisie Hoyt, 
Director of Women’s Physical Education, Denver Public Schools, 
who was responsible for the program. 

The class in recreational leadership at Colorado State College 
of Education is gaining experience in social recreation through 
conducting parties for school and community groups in the 
county. 


.By Percy Clapp 


IOWA . By Paul F. Bender 


The officers of the Iowa Association for the current year are: 
President, Joy Kistler, Iowa University; President-Elect, A. O. 
Abbett, Public Schools, Des Moines; ist Vice-President, Jane 
Harris, Public Schools, Sioux City; 2nd Vice-President, Paul 
Turner, Public Schools, Davenport; Secretary, Theresa Anderson, 
Public Schools, Des Moines; Treasurer, Bessie Keeney, Public 
Schools, Spencer. 

The Legislative Committee under the leadership of Elizabeth 
Halsey of the State University has done a very effective piece of 
work in building up interest for a State Director of Health and 
Physical Education. The need for such an office is recognized 
by the executive head of the Department of Public Instruction 
and if the appropriations are approved physical education and 
health will receive a long desired impetus. 

The American Physiotheraphy Association has appointed Lo- 
raine Frost of the State University to assist in organizing an Iowa 
chapter. 

Through Germaine Guiot of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, a corecreational program has been inaugurated 
at Iowa State College. This has become possible because of the 
new Physical Education Building for Women which not only has 
play facilities available but also a 75- by 30-foot swimming pool. 
A capacity crowd is fifty couples. They are divided into two 
groups, and while one group is in the pool the other group may 
play volleyball, badminton, paddle tennis, and table tennis. 

Doris White and Paul Bender of the Women’s and Men’s 
Departments of Physical Education of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, respectively, have each spent three months traveling over 
the state in consultative service in physical education and health. 


MINNESOTA By Carl L. Nordly 


Vincent Lundeen, resigned from his position at Detroit Lakes 
to accept a position at Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
on March 1. 

Gladys A. Swanson is editor of news letters of the North- 
eastern Division, the first of which was mailed to members in 
February. Members in the Southwestern and Southeastern Divi- 
sions also receive interesting news letters. 








The Program Committee of which Clarence A. Nelson of 
Litchfield is chairman is making arrangements for interesting pro- 
grams for the state conventions in 1941 and 1942. 

The Duluth Public Schools, under the direction of Misses 
Esther Karon and Helen Sullivan, have been active in the de. 
velopment of winter sports. Central High School entertained 
girls from Denfield and Morgan Park High Schools and Duluth 
State Teachers College in a program of skating, skiing, anq 
tobogganing. The Kenwood Grade School held a ski tournament. 

Resolutions in support of H.R. 1074 have been passed by the 
St. Paul and Minneapolis Divisions, Minneapolis Officials and 
Coaches Association, Minneapolis Coaches, and the State Legis. 
lative Council. 

Approximately thirty Macalester College students are enrolled 
in the physical education minor which was started last fall, 

Skiing, tobogganing, horseback riding, and dancing were 
included in the program of The Macalester College Winter Sports 
Outing. 

Paul F. Schmidt has developed an extensive intramural pro. 
gram in the senior high school at Rochester. Bowling is a popular 
activity with 130 participants. Gymnastics and hockey have been 
added to the interscholastic program. 

Among the new teachers in the state this year are Mary 
Muncey at Macalester, Helen Sullivan at Duluth Central High 
School, Gladys Darrah and Rosalia Westcott at Duluth State 
Teachers College. 

The American Legion has made available to schools, social, 
and civic groups a colored “Recreation” sound film. The film, 
sponsored by the Athletic Institute, shows much of the Litchfield 
Public School Program, including a fall playday and recreation 
in St. Louis County. 


MISSOURI . By Otto P. Rost 


Some of the 1940 graduates of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Missouri, who have been 
placed in positions are: Rosemary Fisher, Kirksville; Mary K. 
Jacobs, Hannibal; Barbara Mathews, Granite City, Illinois; 
Marian Miller, Sikeston; Vivian Minter, Kansas City, Kas,; 
Ortrude Schnaedelbach, Mexico, Mo.; Betty Smith, Frederick- 
town; Mary Lou Wilker, University of Missouri. 

Doris Taylor of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Missouri, is offering a social dancing course 
open to both men and women. This class is meeting with great 
success. 

Arthur Eilers of Washington University has been hired by the 
Missouri Intercollegiate Athletic Association as commissioner of 
eligibility of athletes and selection of officials. He has a similar 
position with the Missouri Valley Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 


NEBRASKA By Dorothy Zimmerman 


Mrs. Harriet Benson has recently left her position at Fremont 
to take a position in the state recreation office. 

The Benson High School girls have joined the Junior division 
of the Rifle Association of America with a membership of 
seventy-five. 

Benson High School has recently organized a pep squad. 
Fifty people make up the cheering section, twenty are cheer- 
leaders, and there is a baton squad of thirty-two. 

The W.A.A. of the Municipal University of Omaha sponsored 
a bridge party to raise funds to defray expenses to the convention. 

The Dance Department of the Municipal University of Omaha 
will present their Spring Concert at the Joslyn Memorial Art 
Center on April 20. They will be assisted by the University 
Chorus. 


WYOMING . By Elsie Michalke 


Della Frankl, Supervisor at the University Training School, 
has been on leave of absence for six weeks owing to ill health. 

The proposed physical education bill was not introduced into 
the state legislature because Dr. Hollander, Commander of the 
Wyoming American Legion Posts who was going to guide the 
proposed bill through the legislature was unexpectedly called out 
of the state because of an accident to his mother. 
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President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, U. of Pittsburgh. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Convention—with National, Atlantic City, April 30-May 3 


The presidents of the various state associations in the Eastern 
District, as of March 1941, are: 

Connecticut—Helen Lockwood, Central H.S., Bridgeport. 

Delaware—Paul Hawk, H.S., Harrington. 

District of Columbia—Carolyn Nice, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington. 

Maine—Durward Heald, H.S., Bangor. 

Maryland—Fred D. Crosby, Playground Athletic League, Bal- 
timore. 

Massachusetts—Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College, Wellesley. 

New Hampshire—Maurice O’Leary, Spaulding H.S., Rochester. 

New Jersey—George Dochat, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick. 

New York—Paul Krimmel, Board of Education, Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania—Louis C. Schroeder, Bureau of Recreation, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rhode Island, Louise H. Kelley, H.S., East Providence. 

Vermont—Sherman P. Fogg, H.S., Bellows Falls. 


DELAWARE . By Grace F. Stiles 


Plans are being made for the various annual girls’ playdays 
held throughout the state. The Sussex County event will be held 
this month with the Laurel High School as host. Miss Brogan of 
Georgetown, Miss Orendorf of Selbyville, Miss Stiles of Dover, 
and Miss Seely of Laurel are completing program details. 

The New Castle County Schools will be guests this year of the 
Women’s College, University of Delaware. Beatrice P. Hartshorn 
is working on this annual event. 

The Junior High School girls of New Castle County are looking 
forward to the annual spring playday which was inaugurated last 
year so successfully by Mrs. Wilson of the Mt. Pleasant School. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . By Isabel M. Chappel 


The Seventh Annual Conferen@e of the District of Columbia 
Health and Physical Education Association was held on March 8 
at the Y.W.C.A. Mr. Birch E. Bayh, Head, Department of 
Health and Physical Education of the District Public Schools. 
presided at the morning meeting. Lieutenant-Colonel Albert N. 
Baggs, representing the Medical Divisions of the National Head- 
quarters Selective Service, spoke on “The Contributions Physical 
Educators Can Make to National Preparedness.” Mary Channing 
Coleman, Professor of Health and Physical Education, University 
of North Carolina, gave an inspiring address on “Milestones for 
National Defense.” Dr. Hiram Jones, President of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
talked at the luncheon meeting on “Current Action for National 
Defense.” He was introduced to the Association and its guests 
by Carolyn Nice, president of the local association. 

The afternoon session was given over to a panel discussion. 
Frederick Mulvey, Vice-President of the Association, was chair- 
man of the meeting. The panel consisted of: Bess Exton, Harry C. 
English, Dr. Chester W. Holmes, Dr. Hiram Jones, and G. Ott 
Romney. Miss Coleman led the discussion. 

George Washington University is hostess for a Dance Sym- 
posium on April 28, in which nine colleges from Washington and 
vicinity will participate. Elizabeth Burtner of George Washing- 
ton University is sponsoring the performance. 

The Washington Dance Association will present its affiliated 
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college group in a Dance Concert on April 24. This occasion will 
offer the opportunity for the young dancer to be presented in the 
concert situation. The Washington Dance Association is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having as advisors a number of artists and 
educators of national prominence. 

The officers for the current year are Elizabeth Burtner, George 
Washington University, President; Gwendolyn Drew, University 
of Maryland, Vice-President; Mary Hopper, Treasurer; Mary 
Taylor, Secretary. 


MARYLAND By Dorothy Horine 


Mr. Thomas Ferguson, oie is working on a survey of physical 
education in the elementary, intermediate, junior high and senior 
high grades, reports that work on this course is progressing rapidly. 
Dr. Clifford Brownell of New York was Mr. Ferguson’s guest 
recently, reviewing the physical education department in the 
state schools. 

Bowling activity, which has the city in its grip, has spread 
into the junior and senior high schools. Five hundred boys and 
five hundred girls are now playing in local homeroom contests, 
from which two people will be selected in each school by high 
score to take part in the city-wide championship. 


MASSACHUSETTS . . ... . . . By Margaret Rowe 


A new course of study in health education for junior high 
schools has been devéloped as a joint project between the Massa- 
chusetts Departments of Education and Public Health. 

Bulletin No. 1, “Suggestions to School Administrators for 
Health Teaching,’ Bulletin No. 2, “Suggested Teaching Units in 
Community Health,” and Bulletin No. 3, “Suggested Teaching 
Units in Physiology as Applied to Daily Living” have already 
been published. Two more, “Home Nursing and Child Care” and 
“First Aid for Boys” will soon be printed. Professor C. E. Tur- 
ner of Massachusetts Institute of Technology has served as chair- 
man of this coordinated project and Jean V. Latimer as Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


The Pennsylvania State College is conducting an institute on 
First Aid and Care of the Injured from March 3 to April 30. It 
is sponsored jointly by the School of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, the College Health Service, and the Central Extension 
Service, in cooperation with the American National Red Cross. 

Dr. Wynn C. Fredericks, Chief of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Pennsylvania, has appointed C. W. Morgan, 
University of Pittsburgh, as chairman of a state-wide Committee 
on Health Instruction. The work of this Committee is to result 
in a state course of study in health instruction. 

West Chester State Teachers College, Drexel Institute, Swarth- 
more College, and Beaver College participated in the Fourteenth 
Annual Inter-collegiate Play Night at Temple University on 
March 10. 

Schoolmen’s Week, held annually by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, included two sessions on health and physical education. 

The Research Committee of the Philadelphia District Associa- 
tion has completed an exhaustive study of outdoor facilities for 
physical education and recreation in a number of cities in the 
United States. Mr. Fred Foertsch served as chairman of the 
committee. 

The Fourth Annual Counselors’ Training Course of the Penn- 
sylvania Camping Section of the American Camping Association 
will be held at Temple University on Thursday evenings from 
April 3 to May 15. 

Teachers of health and physical education and recreation direc- 
tors and health workers in Pennsylvania are invited to a state- 
wide conference at the Pennsylvania State College on Saturday, 
April 26. The theme will be “Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in National Defense.” 

Hiking was introduced into the physical education program 
this semester in Hillsdale Elementary School in Dormont. Seven 
periods of forty minutes each week give classes from the second 
to the eighth grades one period each of this fine outdoor recrea- 
tion. The hiking schedules are conducted in the same manner for 
boys and girls under the supervision of Mrs. Gladys Cubbage and 
L. W. Kling, physical education instructors. 
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Sec.-Treas.-Editor—Ben. W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 


ILLINOIS By Nellie B. Cochran 


The spring meeting of the state physical education association 
was held at Lane Technical High School on March 22. The 
program, arranged by Bessie Specht, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Chicago, included talks by Leon Kranz, T. N. Metcalf, 
and A. H. Pritzlaff. Demonstration lessons were given in ballroom 
dancing by Edith Ballwebber, in safety education by William 
Sears, in speed swimming by, John Newman, and synchronized 
swimming by Katharine Curtis. Other demonstrations of teaching 
methods in rhythms, modern dance, tumbling, and athletics were 
given by Chicago public school teachers. 

A clinic on women’s athletics will be held in the Women’s 
Gymnasium at the University of Illinois on April 19. Marian 
Marshall, University High School, Urbana, is in charge of the 
meeting. 

The Chicago Board of Education has opened four elementary 
schools for community recreation on Friday evenings of each 
week. 

Coach Harry Collins, Austin High School, Chicago, wrote and 
produced a radio program on physical education which was aired 
on Chicago Teachers’ Union time over WCFL on March 4. Chi- 
cago Teachers’ College professional students have written a script 
promoting H. R. 1074 which will be heard in the near future. 


INDIANA By John P. Brogneaux 


Technical High School, nian is offering adult physical 
education at night under the direction of Reuben Behlmer, Direc- 
tor of Physical Education. 

The Women’s Athletic Association, Manchester College, held its 
second annual playday program with nearly two hundred high 
school girls participating. Sports included were volleyball, tum- 
bling, badminton, and roller skating. 

The Bloomington High School wrestling team recently cap- 
tured its eighth state wrestling crown in the meet held at Indiana 
University. 

Among the Indiana people participating in the Midwest Con- 
vention at Charleston, West Va., were: Donald DuShane, Helen 
Hazelton, Ben W. Miller, Paul B. Williams, Floyd R. Eastwood, 
Karl W. Bookwalter, Frank Stafford, Hilda Schwehn, W. W. 
Patty, R. W. Cunningham, Charles Shanner, James R. Newcom, 
Joseph L. Lingo, Ralph Parmenter, Louise Banta, Charles Franklin, 
Florence Curtis, John A. Scannell, Gertrude Reynolds, Lloyd 
Messersmith, Viola Mitchell, and Grace Woody. 

Daily classes are being inaugurated at Indiana University for 
college men of draft age who expect to be inducted and wish to 
be fit for service. Funds have been set aside by the Board of 
Trustees and instructors have been employed. The program will 
be primarily developmental in nature rather than recreational and 
will consist in part of conditioning exercises, tumbling and appa- 
ratus exercises, combative contests and vigorous games. 


MICHIGAN By Roy J. McMurray 


Many Michigan ane niin teachers are planning to 
attend the conventions of the State, Midwest, and National Asso- 
ciations: 
Detroit 
Charleston 
Atlantic City 


State Convention May 9, 10 
Midwest Convention April 2, 3, 4, 5 
National Convention April 30, May 1, 2, 3 


After these conventions are over and we get back to work on 
the spring programs of physical education and athletics in our 
respective schools, we are all going to take a Saturday and go 








fishing. Michigan is the metropolis of the fishing world, and if 
you think it isn’t come up here and we'll prove it to you. Dur 
the months of April and May, thousands of fishermen line the 
banks and wade in our streams for smelt, perch, and trout fish. 
ing. No finer sport or recreation can be found during these 
months. 

We received a fine highway map of West Virginia with Dic- 
tures of physical education activities and facilities, and a resume 
of the Midwest Convention program printed thereon. 

THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHySICAL EDUCATION supplies 
us with many good ideas each month. This fine contribution to 
education and the informative materials contained therein js 
appreciated by all in our field. 


WISCONSIN , By Frank O. Stange| 

On January 18, the new sities and committee chairmen for 
1941 of the W.A.H.P.E. held their first executive meeting. Be. 
sides those in the official family, Fred Witter, Burlington, President 
of the Wisconsin Education Association, and Leslie Irwin, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, participated in the discussion of the problems 
confronted by Wisconsin physical educators. 

Eighty-six Northwestern University students, accompanied by 
Leon Kranz, visited La Crosse State Teachers College on February 
8-9. Skating, skiing, tobogganing, curling, and recreational games 
were on the program and enjoyed by all. 

Dr. Frances A. Hellebrandt, University of Wisconsin, talked 
on ‘Physical Fitness for National Defense” at the Physical Edu- 
cation Section meeting of the Southern Wisconsin Education con- 
vention held in Madison on February 14. Dr. John E. Bentley of 
the State University spoke on the “Care and Treatment of Ath- 
letic Injuries.” June Eckstrum, Janesville, was the chairman. 

The second Executive Council and Committee Chairman meet- 
ing was held in Madison on February 22. Those present partici- 
pated in a lively discussion on some forty-nine problems that 
were submitted by the members of the state association. The 
president wishes to acknowledge the fine support he is getting from 
the people invited to these frequent business meetings. 

On March 5, President Frank O. Stangel of the W.A.H.P-E. 
spoke to the staff of the State Department of Public Instruction 
on “Problems Common to the Wisconsin Physical Educators.” A 
special appeal for help and cooperation was made. 

We are anxiously awaiting Dr. N. P. Neilson’s visit to our 
state in April. On April 17 he will address the Milwaukee Public 
School Administrators’ Association, and the Suburban Superin- 
tendents and Principals’ Association. On April 18 he will be the 
principal speaker at the combined meeting of the City Adminis- 
trator’s Association and School Board Directors. In the afternoon, 
a tentative meeting has been planned with the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Beloit College will act as host to eleven championship meets 
this spring. The outstanding affair is the Beloit Relays on May 2. 
An invitational collegiate bowling championship and a softball 
tournament are under way—the first of their kind in the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 


Attention is being turned in physical education work through- 
out the state from the winter activities to those of early spring, 
with intramural tournaments being run off in badminton, table 
tennis, basketball, and the like, and classes warming up in soft- 
ball, baseball, and the track and field activities. 

West Virginia adopted Class A and Class B basketball tourna- 
ments this year in response to a request made by a majority 
of the schools belonging to the Association. Those schools having 
enrollments greater than 250 were placed in Class A; those under 
250 in Class B unless they petitioned membership in A. 

The West Virginia Legislature in the closing days of the 
session voted a raise in teachers salaries as follows: Those with 
standard normal certificates, $5 a month; those with A.B. degrees, 
$10 a month; those with master’s degrees, $15 a month. 

Luthur Poling, President of the West Virginia Physical Edu- 
cation Association, has accepted a position on leave of absence 
from Concord State Teachers College as supervisor of the State- 
Wide Health and Recreation Program for the National Youth 
Administration of West Virginia. His position at Concord has 
been filled by Charles Baxter. 
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President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres—James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 
Southwest District Convention, Reno, April 18-19 


NEW MEXICO ols ee By Nina B. Lamkin 

Instruction in coeducational equitation is being offered by the 
physical education department of the University of New Mexico. 
The course includes two pack trips each semester. Another new 
activity offered is trick roping. 

There is a bill before the New Mexico State Legislature to cre- 
ate the position of State Director of Physical Education. 

The dates are now set for the Health Education Workshops 
at summer schools of 1941: 


June 16-21....... eee ceeccecececees Eastern New Mexico College 
June 23-28 =... eee eee eee New Mexico Normal University 
June 29-Jully 3.........scsesecccscseces State Teachers College 
PO GBB nas cc cnccsassssvcrsesavecs State Agricultural College 


Nina B. Lamkin will collaborate with Mrs. Leo Gleaves at the 
University of New Mexico on a course in Health Education. She 
will take the last half of the course, July 14-August 2. 


Wee 5 wt wt tt we CU Ue Se 6B Bermice Ni Thomas 


A very progressive symposium on dance was conducted at the 
Brigham Young University in February by Margaret Burton, 
dance instructor. Participating groups came from Utah State Agri- 
cultural College (Logan), University of Utah (Salt Lake City), 
Weber College (Ogden), Branch Agricultural College (Cedar 
City), Dixie College (St. George), Granite High School (Salt 
Lake City), Springville High (Springville), McCune School of 
Music and Dance, and Provo High School (Provo). 

District meetings of the Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation are being held throughout the state 
during March and. April. District 3 met at Provo on March 15 
at which Dr. L. L. Cullimore spoke on “The Program and Prod- 
uct of the High School Physical Education Department from a 
Physician’s Standpoint” and which included a panel discussion on 
“What Definite Goals Can Be Set Up in Physical Education.” 
District 2 met in Salt Lake March 15, at which there was a panel 
discussion on “The Adequacy of the Program in Health and 
Physical Education to Meet Its Objectives.” District I met at 
Logan March 29 with H. B. Hunsaker and Margaret Goold in 
charge. District 4 convened April 5 and District 5a is scheduled 
for a meeting April 12. 

The Board of Education of Provo, Utah, has instituted a pro- 
gram in community planning for the health of children. Pro- 
fessional leadership is being supplied by Ruth W. Mumford, 
School Health Consultant for the State Board of Health. 


CALIFORNIA . . By Margaret King 


Los Angeles municipal playgrounds, responding to public de- 
mand for leisure pursuits which can serve as preparation for 
national defense, will soon launch training activities for women 
and girls. Two special courses of instruction will be offered girls’ 
and women’s groups at city playgrounds by the American Red 
Cross—first aid, home nursing and home hygiene. Education in 
nutrition, to help housewives in providing healthful foods for 
their families, is also contemplated as part of the women’s rec- 
reation classes at playgrounds. 

“Pre-conditioning” of draft-age men likely to be called for 
military training is being carried out in the Los Angeles Play- 
ground and Recreation Department’s draftee-physical-fitness clubs. 

Lodi High School had a Basketball Playday for Stockton High 
School March 1 at which eight teams played a round robin of 
games. 
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A bill has been introduced in the California Legislature to 
make some changes in the California School Law with reference 
to physical education. Introduced by Assemblyman Sawallisch of 
Contra Costa County, its chief purpose is to bring the old law 
up to date, to provide for daily classes in junior high schools, 
and to establish physical education on a definite basis in the junior 
colleges. Provision for the R.O.T.C. as a substitute for physical 
education was dropped in the new bill. 

At a recent meeting of the Southern Section Executive Coun- 
cil, the following officers were chosen to serve for the ensuing 
year: Glenn Berry, North Hollywood High School, President; Carl 
Kayser, Chaffey Union High School, President-Elect; Evelyn 
Schlee, Redondo, Treasurer. 

A Soccer-Speedball Conference was held at Pasadena Junior 
College March 1. Pictures were shown in the gymnasium fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of techniques and a discussion of the 
new rules for 1941-42. The meeting was sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Board of Women’s Officials. 

March 8, the Northern California Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics sponsored a combined Softball-Golf Conference on the 
Stanford campus. Chairmen of the day were Florence Shearer, 
softball, and Eleanor Ginno, golf. On April 19, another Softball 
Conference is to be held at Sacramento Recreation Department 
Playground which will include a rules discussion by Helen Hopkins 
of Oakland and a demonstration game. 

Carmel High School tennis had its baptism March 15 when 
the Carmelites met the Monterey team at Monterey. On April 5 
the Carmel netmen were hosts to the Pacific Grove team. 

The Los Angeles Alumnae Chaper of Delta Psi Kappa spon- 
sored a home-coming meeting of all physical education “alums” 
March 14 at the University of Southern California. 

Forty girls from Mills College recently spent a week end at 
Yosemite National Park under the direction of Marie Nogues. 

Elk Grove gave a playday March 7 for the schools in the 
vicinity of Stockton. At this time the Central California Board 
of Women’s Officials gave rating examinations in basketball. 

A general meeting for all physical education teachers was held 
at the University of Southern California, February 26. Sponsored 
by the Los Angeles Board of Women Officials, the topic discussed 
was “Official Rules for Girls and Women.” Dr. Pauline Frederick, 
University of Southern California, Hazel Gross, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Claire Colestock, Pasadena, and Mrs. V. G. Eaton, Long 
Beach City Schools, led the discussion. 


ARIZONA ee SOS ee By Janet Wood 

The Tucson Physical Education and Health Education Associ- 
ation was organized February 4 with the purpose of coordinating 
the physical education programs of the elementary, junior high, 
and high schools so that students will show gradual but definite 
improvement. A questionnaire of the present programs actually 
being used in each school in Tucson is being made. From this 
material the committee will determine the minimum requirements 
of each school level. At the next meeting of the Association the 
school doctor, nurses, and administrators will convene with the 
group to determine the place of the physical education teacher in 
first-aid work. Officers of the Association for 1940-41 are: Wil- 
liam Westervelt, President; Henry Slagle, Vice-President ; Burdetta 
Kines, Secretary. 

The Campus of Arizona State College at Tempe was the scene 
of two large events in March. On the 22nd, the University of 
Arizona, Phoenix Junior College, and the State College held the 
annual Spring Sportsday which included golf, archery, tennis, 
badminton, and softball. On the 29th, approximately four hun- 
dred high schools were entertained at a playday. 


NEVADA By Audrey Stewart 


The Men’s Physical Education Administration class presented 
interesting material and discussions to the State W.P.A. Recreation 
Leaders Conference which was held in Reno recently. 

The University of Nevada’s Tumbling Class was enthusi- 
astically received when it performed ‘at a benefit show given by 
the American Legion. 

As a result of a performance given at Reno High School by 
the University Dancers, members of that group are making plans 
to instruct the high school girls in dance. 
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ALABAMA By Aldace Fitzwater 


Dr. C. H. McCloy of i University of Iowa visited several 
Alabama Colleges again in January for the purpose of continuing 
the testing program initiated by Jacksonville State Teachers Col- 
lege last summer and now being used by all the colleges partici- 
pating in the new curriculum program. 

On this trip Dr. McCloy ‘administered tests at Birmingham- 
Southern College and at Troy State Teachers College. He also 
conducted a two-day conference at Alabama College for teachers 
and administrators. Two clinics were held: one on the teaching 
of skills and one on anthropometric measurements. 

Dr. Agnes Snyder, formerly of New College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the curriculum consultant for the State Teachers 
Colleges of Alabama. 

Hanya Holm and her dance group visited Alabama in March. 
They were at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, March 21, 
and at Alabama College March 24-25. 

Miss Margaret McCall, Director of Physical Education at Ala- 
bama College, has been elected chairman of the National Soccer 
Rules Committee of N.S.W.A. 


MEMTUGKY . ... . . By Arnold Wikenhofer 


The Department of Physical eesitien of the University of 
Kentucky has organized a group of students known as the U K 
Troupers, which has been presenting programs at various places 
throughout the state. The program consists of tumbling, appara- 
tus work, hand-to-hand balancing, folk dancing, exhibition ball- 
room dancing, tap dancing, and individual numbers such as vocal 
and instrumental solos, acrobatic dancing, muscle control, etc. 
The most recent program of this group was presented in the 
Louisville Armory before 2500 spectators. 


LOUISIANA By Paul Marx 


Mr. Lynn Sherrill, President, Southern District, enjoyed an 
extended visit in South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky the week before the convention in Louisville. 

The Louisiana Tuberculosis and Public Health Association held 
its annual meeting in New Orleans on January 28th and 29th. 
Dr. George Gloss was a speaker on the program. 

The American Red Cross has accepted the offer of the Louis- 
iana State Normal College for the site of their 1941 Southern 
National Aquatics School. 

The Louisiana High School Athletic Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Bolton High School, Alexandria. January 25. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Henry Ford group of old-time dancers were guests of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
March 17 and 18. Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Professor of 
Physical Education, extended an invitation to all the college 
teachers and others to meet with them. On Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons the group taught the dances. Monday night they 
held a special class for the Square Dance Club of the Woman’s 
College. 

All who were present expressed appreciation and thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford and Mr. Lovett for a most enjoyable 
and profitable experience. 

Mr. Lynn Sherrill, Southern District President, 
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Majors at Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, on 
March 22. Mr. Sherrill addressed the entire student body jp 
chapel Saturday morning. 

The fourteenth senior physical education majors of Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College stood their comprehensive examina. 
tions March 3 and 4. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . By Marion Fugitt 


The Riding Club of the Siena s College, Furman University, 
is planning a Horse Show to be given early this spring. 

The Hanya Holm Dance Group will be at Coker College fo; 
a master lesson and a concert on March 31. 

The Dance Group of Winthrop College, under the Sponsorship 
of the Athletic Association, conducted a Dance Symposium, March 
15. Many colleges and high schools in the state participated. 

Cameron Causey and Marion Fugitt, instructors in physica] 
education at Winthrop College, and Mrs. John Moore of Rock 
Hill, who are the state basketball judges, conducted the fifth in q 
series of basketball clinics in the state at Winthrop College, 
March 8. At this time, ratings were given to junior and senior 
officials in the northern section of the state. 

Mr. Lynn Sherrill, President of the Southern District, de- 
livered the principal address at the State meeting in Columbia, 
March 20. 

Eleanor Tennant, Alice Marble’s tennis coach, held a tennis 
clinic at Winthrop College, Feb. 6. Approximately 300 people 
attended. 

The South Carolina Basketball Rating Committee has held 
clinics at Erskine College, Loris, and Columbia. A total of 250 
people attended. 

New physical education instructors for South Carolina are: 
Louise Merony, Limestone College; Daisy Chamness, Loris. 


TEXAS . By Eva M. Hart 


The middle of March saw the District Meetings of the Texas 
State Teachers Association in full swing. The place of physical 
education in the national defense program, posture and its rela- 
tionship to health, corecreation, the school and American citi- 
zenship—these were featured themes of the sectional meetings. 

The University of Texas, in cooperation with the American 
Association for Adult Education and the Texas Federated Agencies 
for Adult Education announced the second annual Southwest 
Regional Conference on Adult Education in Austin, March 27-29. 
An interesting meeting! 

The third annual posture contest is being held by the Intra- 
mural Department for Women at the University of Texas. In 
comparison to the 60 entrants for the first contest, there are at 
present 264 entries announced. The various intramural groups 
select those to represent them and the educational emphasis is 
given for all eliminated as well as for all continuing to the finals. 
Judges for the event are specialists in our own field. 

Dr. Garry C. Myers, eminent child psychologist, was in Fort 
Worth recently for a four-day meeting and inspection of the city 
schools. He commented very favorably on the physical and 
health education program as well as the preschool program. We 
should have more such visitors! 

Rope spinning has been added to the activities for Beaumont 
High School girls this year. It has become so popular that the 
classes have had to be limited. Nothing like being a true Texan! 

The second annual All-City High School Dance Pageant will 
be presented March 13 at the Scottish Rite Cathedral in Houston. 
Co-chairmen for the event are Virginia Clampitte and Sue Gar- 
rison. The program has as its theme “Seeing America First” and 
is the cooperative work of the girl’s physical education depart- 
ments in the seven high schools under the supervision of Helen 
Byington. The program will be offered as a part of the South- 
eastern Division meeting of the Texas Teachers Association and 
is a non-profit making event. 


VIRGINIA By Lucy Houston and A. E. Doran 
Hampden-Sydney College recently dedicated its new $100,000 
gymnasium. 
Miss Lucy Houston, Supervisor for the Elementary Schools, 
attended the fifth annual Special Recreation Session at New York 
University during the month of January. 
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President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 

Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 
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Sec.-Treas.—Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 

News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 


OREGON . By Charles B. Walker, President 


The Physical Education Working Committee of the Oregon 
State Joint Committee is working on a state course of study for 
secondary schools of the state. Bibliographies have been prepared 
for all levels—elementary, 7th, 8th, 9th grade boys and girls, and 
10th, 11th, and 12th grade boys and girls. These will be sent 
out from the state office of education some time in the near future. 
This material will also be included in the course of study with 
some revision. 

The State Department has published Part I of a manual, “De- 
veloping Health Instruction in the Oregon High Schools.” This 
was prepared by H. S. Hoyman, consultant in School Health Edu- 
cation. Copies may be secured from the State Department at 
Salem, Oregon. 

Natalie Reichart of the Physical Education Department at 
Oregon State College reports that archery enthusiasts in Oregon 
will have ample opportunity to take part in national competition 
for men and women this year, as well as to see some of the lead- 
ing bow artists of the country in action. Portland will be host 
to the national archery meet for the first time in history when 
archers gather at Reed College for the Sixty-first National Tourna- 
ment, August 4-10. It is felt that Portland is ideally situated 
for a meet, in point of local interest in the sport, the typical 
summer climate, and its vacation appeal. 

National archery meets are open meets and may be entered 
by anyone paying membership in the national association and the 
target fees for the meet. After the first morning’s competition, 
participants are assigned to targets according to score, so that the 
“lower bracket boys” can have fun competing with each other 
instead of worrying about scores on the number one target. 

The annual Northwest Swimming and Lifesaving Institute will 
be held at the University of Washington, April 19, 1941. All 
groups interested in the field of swimming and water safety are 
invited to attend. A program will be held at the University pool 
for the delegates in the afternoon. The evening program will be 
open to the public as well. 

The Oregon Board of Official’s Rating is ready to assist per- 
sons who wish to receive instructions in the methods of officiating 
and to give ratings to those who have had experience in officiating 
in women’s sports. 

Opportunities for qualifying as a nationally rated official in 
volleyball are given in November and February at Corvallis and 
Eugene; in basketball in February at Corvallis, Eugene, and Port- 
land; and in softball and tennis in May at Corvallis and Eugene. 
Those desiring further information may write to the chairman or 
to any one of the board members whose names are listed in the 
N.S.W.A. Basketball Guide. Florence H. Hupprich, Oregon State 
College, is chairman of the Oregon Board. 

Fred Carlson, Physical Education Honor Award student at 
the University of Oregon last year, has replaced Del Bjork as 
teacher of health and physical education at Pendleton Junior High 
School. Del has been called to active service in the U. S. Army. 

Lucille F. Hill, Director of Girls’ Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Grant High School, Portland, Oregon, and Miss Louise 
Pursley, instructor of physical education at Grants Pass High 
School, Grants Pass, Oregon, have been assigned to teach health 
and physical education courses at the Portland Session Summer 
School of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
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By Ellen Kelly 


The Therapeutic Section Program at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention will have the privilege of hearing from three outstanding 
authorities in their fields: 

Dr. Robert L. Preston of New York will speak on “Exercise 
Following the Reconstructive Surgery of Arthritis.” 

Dr. William Benham Snow of Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York will speak on “Relationships between Medicine, Nursing, 
Physical Therapy, and Physical Education.” This question is one 
which confronts every department of health and physical educa- 
tion in the determining of its policies with regard to the thera- 
peutic program. 

The paper given by Dr. W. Russell MacAusland of Boston on 
“The Function of the Non-Medically Trained Individual in the 
Care and Prevention of Injuries” should further aid in defining 
duties and responsibilities in the field of health and physical 
education. We are indebted to Dr. Nelson S. Walke, the president 
of the Therapeutic Section, for securing these very excellent 
speakers. 

The Women’s Department at the State University of Iowa 
sponsored a Body Mechanics Clinic for physical education teach- 
ers on March 1. Lorraine Frost reports that a body mechanics 
movie is rapidly being completed. Not only does the picture 
demonstrate body mechanic skills, but through informal dormitory 
scenes, it encourages carry-over of these skills to the activities of 
daily student life. This film should be a valuable motivating and 
teaching aid. 

Attention perhaps should be called to the many opportunities 
for teachers trained in physical education and physical therapy 
under civil service control. These include physiotherapy aide, 
junior physiotherapy aide, and student physiotherapy aide. Rec- 
reational therapy positions are also available. Those interested 
should contact the United States Civil Service Examination Board 
in Washington, D.C. 
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By Dorothy Ruth Davies 


Convention plans for Atlantic City have been outlined by 
Irma Peltz, and it looks as if we shall miss a lot if we fail to 
see them carried out. The consultation service will again be 
available, and there will be two N.S.W.A. booths. One will show 
the history and present work of the organization, and the other 
will give a photographic illustration of the techniques of various 
sports. 

An anniversary luncheon is being planned in honor of the 
“social affair,” so let’s all go and enter into the spirit of things 
and help make it a success. 

This year we are sponsoring a demonstration and clinic 
through the courtesy of Wilson Sporting Goods Company. Demon- 
stration tennis matches will be played by Donald Budge and 
Bill Tilden. Women’s matches will be played between Alice 
Marble and Mary Hardwick. 

Other interesting features at the National Convention will be 
the archery program, and hockey and lacrosse demonstrations. 
The complete program for this convention is printed elsewhere 
in this JourNAL. Look through the meetings for the many inter- 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July I—-SUMMER SESSION—August 15 


Registration dates: July 2, 3, and 5 


Study in New York this 


Summer Amid Cultural and Courses in 
e Rae HEALTH— PHYSICAL 
Recreational Opportunities EDUCATION — REC- 
REATION leading to 
Bachelors, Masters and 
Doctors degrees 




















More than fifty courses in 
health and physical educa- 
tion and recreation includ- 
ing coaching of all sports, 
organization and administration of health and 
physical education and recreation programs, all 
types of dance with leading concert dancers and 
educators, techniques of corrective physical educa- 
tion and work with physicians in orthopedic clinics 
and methods courses in safety education. Courses 
on all levels of health and physical education and 
recreation from the elementary school through col- 
lege and university are available. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES: Low-cost residence and 
dining halls; facilities of a great university; the 
largest library on education in the world; guidance 
and curriculum laboratories ; curriculum workshop. 
Cultural educational and recreational opportunities 
(museums, theaters, concerts, tours, student ac- 
tivities). 

For complete announcement of Summer 
Session and Academic Year*, address: 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
545 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 











*Academic Year—September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942 





























University of Colorado 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term—June 16 to July 18 
Second Term—July 21 to August 22 


The Department of Physical Education offers graduate work 
ieading to the degree of Master of Science, and undergradu- 
ate work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Physical Education. It offers also courses for teachers, 
coaches, and recreation leaders. 


SUMMER FACULTY 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 

FRANCES R. BASCOM, Instructor in Physical Education, 
University of Oregon. 

ARTHUR T. CARTY, Teacher of Physical Education, Edwin 
Benby High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

CHARLES C. COWELL, Associate Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 


RESIDENT !INSTRUCTORS: 


Elizabeth Autrey Margaret S. Poley Charles GC. Vavra 
Mary-Ethel Ball Frank Potts Rosamond Wentworth 
Harry G. Carlson Robert E. Shelton Edna Willis 

Forrest B. Cox Clare H. Small Jim Yeager 


Courses in Problems in Health Education, Principles of Phy- 
sical Education, Curriculum Problems; First Aid, Hygiene, 
Community Recreation, Tests and Measurements; Methods for 
Elementary and High School Teachers; Basketball, Football, 
and Track —s (Men); Individual Exercises, American 
Country Dancing, Folk Dancing, Fundamentals of Rhythm, 
Modern Dance, Clog and Tap Dancing; Riding, Swimming, 
Tennis, Golf, Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalogu2 Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Department P E—Boulder, Colorado 
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esting sessions planned for N.S.W.A. members and you wil] 
that they shouldn’t be passed up. 
* * * 

The Archery Committee under the chairmanship of Edith 
Hyde has been working industriously. A complete archery bibjj. 
ography has been compiled by Ann Mackey of Hunter College 
The committee also reports that they are working on a new 
movie and are revising the old ones. This movie is near com- 
pletion and will be ready for distribution in the near future 
Two committee members are working on articles for their sports 
Nei Sinkenson is preparing a “Who’s Who in Archery” to keen 
us informed of good shots, national champions, etc. Jean Tenney 
is working on “Rules and Regulations for Scholastic Archery 
Tournaments.” ; 

This has been open season for basketball clinics. At all the 
following meetings, N.S.W.A. literature, Service Bulletins, guides 
etc., were displayed and made available for purchase or order, 

1. The Saint Louis Board of Basketball Officials gave a rule 
interpretation meeting and demonstration game .on February 5, 
Some two hundred teachers, coaches, spectators, and players 
attended. 

2. The Southern Illinois Board of Officials at Carbondale rap 
an official clinic March 1 for the purpose of showing prospective 
officials the proper procedures. 

3. The Abington High School in Chicago was the scene of 
another clinic under the direction of Arisa Lavan. 

* * * 

One of the best ways to keep up to date on the N.S.W.A. is 
through the sports guides which are published every year. The 
1941 Hockey and Lacrosse Guide (did you know these two sports 
will be in the same book this year?) includes a number of 
articles which will be of particular interest to coaches and players. 
Frances Elliot wrote an article, “Some Fundamentals of Goal- 
keeping” which can be placed in the hands of the goalies them- 
selves, to help with their specific techniques. 

A thought-provoking article, “What Do You Think About 
When You Play Hockey” by Anne Townsend stresses the need 
for concentration while playing, and calls attention to the poor 
mental habits followed by most players. 

Three other new articles are worthy of note. “Don’t Depend 
on Reverse Sticks,” which has been written because there seems 
to be an increasing use of this technique among high school 
players. “Beginning Hockey” gives the instructor some ideas on 
how to start coaching beginners. “Care of Balls” by Evelyn 
Bielefeldt gives pointers on keeping equipment in geod condition. 

In the lacrosse section of the Guide are articles on “Technique 
Games,” “Interchange,” “Body Checking,” “Umpiring,” “Equip- 
ment,” “Coaching for Safe Lacrosse,’ and “Coaching with the 
Right Hand at the Butt.” 

* * * 

The Legislative Board and the Editorial Committee have 
worked out new plans, some of which are as follows: 

1. The newly-established office secretary in Washington will 
handle all general correspondence and orders for publications. 
She will distribute films which are ordered. Her address is 
N.S.W.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

2. A new Badminton Subcommittee has been added under the 
Rules and Editorial Committee. 

3. The Officials Rating Committee is going to set up a long- 
term study program for additional Rating Boards. 

4. A handbook of the history and functions of N.S.W.A. and 
a collection of reprints from earlier athletic guides is being pub- 


lished by the Publicity Committee. 
* * * 


agree 











The Wisconsin state committee has chosen as its main work 
this year the matter of girls’ softball leagues. These leagues are 
now being sponsored by commercial enterprises and are being run 
without regard for any approved standards. 

“- * 

The Maryland Committee led by Edith Ball has been very 
busy. It sponsored a panel speaker on Juvenile Delinquency at 
the Maryland Parents’ and Teachers’ State Convention. This 
speaker stressed the part athletics for girls and women can play 
in order to help prevent delinquency. At the convention a resolu- 
tion was passed endorsing the policies of N.S.W.A. 
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The Prevention of Disease 





Easter Seal Sale Helps Aid 
Crippled Children 


HE conquest of disease constitutes a war which civil- 

ized man has waged with varying degrees of success 
for many centuries. By far the greatest progress has 
been made within the last twenty years. This advance- 
ment has been directly due to scientific research, the re- 
sults of which are phenomenal, but not spectacular. So 
while the successful treatment of diseases can be under- 
stood and appreciated by the average person, the pre- 
vention of disease, though far more ideal, is so much less 
spectacular that there 
have been compara- 
tively few who have 
been willing to lend 
financial support nec- 
essary for carrying on 
studies which might 
eventually wipe out 
most of the contagious 
diseases and many 
other ills, including 
those that produce 
crippling. 

The remarkable de- 
crease in the incidence 
of tuberculosis and the 
improvement in meth- 
ods of treating the dis- 
ease during the past twenty-five years have been made 
possible, to a considerable extent, through the sale of 
seals. An improved program for the care of the heart 
cripple has also been made possible through the sale of 
seals. Much of this success has been due to the educa- 
tion of the lay public. Similarly, the National Society 
for Crippled Children has been alert to promote the in- 
terests of those who are crippled and through its wide- 
spread educational program to help the public to a better 
knowledge of how the children who are born today or to- 
morrow may be kept sound and strong in limb and in 
body. 

Not only the National Society for Crippled Children, 
but most of the state societies depend for their support 
upon the income from the sale of the Easter seal. Every 
individual who spends one penny for an Easter seal, as 
well as those who give larger sums to the support of this 
work, will be aiding in the fight to prevent developmental 
or nutritional diseases which produce cripples; to aid in 
the earlier recognition of congenital defects, such as club 
foot or congenital dislocation of the hip, and also will be 
helping to promote the services necessary for the care of 
these little cripples. Nation-wide interest in those who 
are physically handicapped has been in no small degree 
the outgrowth of the programs of the national and state 
societies for crippled children. 

Your opportunity to help in this fight to prevent 
crippling, whether from accident or disease, is offered to 
you in the invitation to purchase Easter seals. 


CRIPPLED 
alin )ra. 
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A Unique Record 


Diehl’s 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Haroxp S. Dien, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health and 
Dean of the Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota 


Second edition. 634 pages, 6x9. $2.50 


Over 150 colleges and universities have adopted the sec- 
ond edition of this highly successful text. This remark- 
able record fully justifies the enthusiastic endorsement 
which the book has received from teachers and reviewers 
everywhere, and definitely establishes it as one of the 
leading texts on the subject. The following institutions 
represent a typical cross section of the adoption list: 


University of Alabama 
University of Arkansas 
Brigham Young University 
University of California 

Duke University 

University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State College 
University of Maine 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
University of North Carolina 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 

Purdue University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University of Wisconsin 


Typical Comments 


“This book is thoroughly practical and is ideal for use in 
connection with courses in Human Physiology. . . . highly 
recommended as a text for colleges and universities.” 


Wooprurr C. Apams, in Public Health. Reviews 


“The revision should make the book very much more 
serviceable as a text, although I thought the first edition 
was in many essential respects the best of its kind.” 


Professor H. L. MarsuHatt, University of Utah 

“In this book you have done an excellent job and, I 

think, have turned out the best book of its kind that I 
have seen.” 

Professor Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University 


Send for a copy on approval 


MeGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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@ Whenever and 
wherever you buy or 
recondition gym mats insist 
on a filler of Genuine All Hair 
OZITE—it keeps mats springy, thick and 
“alive” for years of toughest use...can 
be used again when covers wear out, 
for real economy! 


OZITE IS ALWAYS SAFE ...no 
needles are used in OZITE Platen Process 
Felting ...so no broken points or metal 
bits can get in to cut or scratch. OZITE 
is heavier and denser than ordinary 
cushion felt ...laminated construction 
assures a flat, lumpless lie! INSIST ON 
OZITE FOR SAFETY and ECONOMY. 
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you that ME 'iisit | AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
OZITE Gymnast MERCHANDISE MART «+ CHICAGO 
Mat Felt. @ Write for Names of Concerns who 





Can Supply You with OZITE-FILLED MATS 

























Study with Vational iinites 


at the 1941 


UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 


summer Sessions 

Dr. N. P. Neitson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H. 
P.E.R. 

Dr. W. F. Merepvitn, University of Pennsylvania 

Miss Dorotuy LaSaie, Director of Physical 
Education, East Orange, New Jersey 

Dr. J. W. FRepericks, Pennsylvania State Direc- 
tor of Physical Education 

Professor JOHN LaAwruer, The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Five Sessions 


Preliminary (two weeks) ....June 2-June 13 
Camp Pitt (21 days) ......... June 8-June 28 
Pre-Two Weeks.......... June 16-June 27 
Regular (six weeks) ........ July 1-August 8 
Post-Two Weeks...... August 11-August 22 


Eleven resident instructors and seven others 
at Camp Pitt. Sixteen new graduate courses. 
Workshops, clinics, and seminars. For bulletins 
and information, address the Director of the 
Summer Sessions. 

















Drive On for Control of Cancer 


py over the country today there is a new spirit of 
determination and resolution. We have watched 
overseas the clash of a cruel and coldly impersonal t 
of social order with the less efficient but far more human 
organization called democracy. From the very outset we 
knew in our hearts which was right and which was 
wrong. Because of the very kindness and consideration 
on which our sort of civilization was founded we were at 
first unable to grasp the full menace of the forces arrayed 
against it. Now, however, we are awake, alert, and 
active. 

What a close parallel there is between this situation 
and that of the problem of cancer control. 

For decades we have known that cancer was a cruel 
and ruthless killer, an enemy of homes and of human 
happiness. It has taken men and women in their prime— 
leaders in art, in science, and in industry. It has broken 
up families and robbed children of their parents. For 
years it has been a menace while we allowed it to breed 
fear and discouragement. 

Because other diseases were less vigorous and men- 
acing, and because they provided us with less opposition 
in diagnosis and treatment, we have attacked them first 
and with more optimism. One after another they have 
been checked or beaten. Now, however, we are finally 
aroused as a ; 20ple and have taken our stand as regards 
cancer. No longer can it be allowed to move unchecked 
and terrible. We know that it is vulnerable. It is no 
mystical being that can defy the assault of knowledge 
and science activated by courage and idealism. Some 
with special training knew this for some time, however, 
before it was possible to enlist and use the will of the 
general public in the fight. What has made the differ- 
ence? Why can we today move forward with faith and 
hope? 

It is the women of America who have made this 
possible. Rising as volunteers to participate in the or- 
ganization of the Women’s Field Army Against Cancer 
(a part of the work of the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer), they have done wonders. They have 
spread knowledge of the signs and symptoms that may 
mean cancer. They have organized meetings which have 
been addressed by selected medical speakers. Under 
proper medical supervision, they have aided indigent 
patients to obtain diagnosis and treatment. They have 
removed the paralyzing fear of cancer that held the 
country powerless. 

This is good training for any sort of struggle, a type 
of preparedness for organized effort against tremendous 
evil. It is the logical and reasonable school for those 
qualities that democracy must develop in order to sur- 
vive. That is why it is not only your duty but your 
privilege to take part in the fight against cancer. To 
meet the call cheerfully and intelligently will help you to 
win other battles to come. The need is clear. Humanity 
calls. Enlist and serve!—An editorial by Clarence C. 
Little, Managing Director, American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. 
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to Know--- 














T the Combined County Teachers Institute held at Lafayette. 
A\ indiana. on February 1 the teachers of health and physical 
education and the coaches adopted the following resolution: 

“WerEas, The vigorous health and physical hardihood of 
all the citizens of a democracy are essential at all times, both 
for peace and for war, and 

“WuereEas, Any program of national Py 
defense is primarily the responsibility of y : 
the national government, with such fe 
assistance as the several states can ren- 
der, and 

“Wereas, The several states are 
not financially able to assume the entire 
burden of providing this phase of na- 
tional defense, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the teachers of 
health and physical education of the 
eleven Indiana counties go on record in 
favor of national legislation which 
would provide funds, as a part of 
national defense, for the purpose of 
assisting the several states in establish- 
ing adequate programs of health and 
physical education for youth and othe 
citizens, and be it further. 

“Resolved, That such funds be made 
available to the states through the fed- 
eral Office of Education and be admin- 
istered by the state departments of 
education and the school districts of the 
several states.” 

The counties participating in the 
meeting were Benton, Boone, Carroll, 

Cass, Clinton, Fountain, Howard, Jas- 
per, Newton, Tippecanoe, and Warren. 


* * * 


OY WOOD, President of the Mon- 

tana Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Association writes, “You 
will be pleased to hear that the present 
Legislative Assembly of Montana passed 
a bill in both houses providing for a 
program of physical education, health, 
and recreation in our public schools and 
the bill has now been signed by the 
Governor — consequently Montana can 
now be added to the list of states hav- 
ing such legislation.” Congratulations 
to the State Association, which has 
been working hard for some time to- 
ward this objective! 


* * * 


HE Educational Policies Commission 

announces the publication of a set of 
six pamphlets covering teaching mate- 
rials on the defense of democracy. The 
entire set is available for $1.00 from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Another project in this field is the 
Information Exchange on Defense and 
Education which has just been started 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
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All-Weather 
SOFT BALL! 


Official Weight 


Size, Performance! 


Voit Official Soft Ball hits a home 
run in value for you. Finest-quality 
Kapok center is uniformly “gum- 
wound” with top-grade latex-im- 
pregnated cotton yarn, to which 
is vulcanized a tough, scuff-proof, 
white rubber cover. This makes 
virtually a one-piece unit that can- 
not loosen, slip or lose its shape. 
Simulated stitches will not rip or 
wear out. Weather-and-water- 
proof, perfect for day or night 
be play on all surfaces in all weather rel-tal-ige] Mm ollohzelmelelsle Mtl i -mm DIU, 
conditions. Sizes from 9” to 16”. - 
. See your Sporting Goods Dealer. 
Write for new catalog. weight 


©) IP agiiscovee 
SPORTS 


EQUIPMENT 


MFD. BY W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. sim 


Branch: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


tion. Useful materials on every phase of the education program 
will be sent out on loan to interested groups and individuals. 
* + * 
HE Greater New York Safety Council will hold its Twelfth 
Annual Conference at the Hotel Pennsylvania, April 22-23. 
* * * 


HE Annual Meeting of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion will be held in San Antonio, Texas, May 5-8. 
* * * 
A VALUABLE addition to physical education literature and to 
the program of national preparedness will be a Supplement to 
the May 1941 issue of the Research Quarterly to be published by 
Springfield College. It will summarize and interpret the latest 


}... LOWEST COST... 
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GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 



























NARRAGANSETT 


For dependable equipment 


GYM APPARATUS 





| NEW ONE PIECE STEEL 
| FAN-SHAPED BASKETBALL BANK 





NEW SISALITE 


GYM MATS 
40% Lighter Weight 





NEW DESIGN 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Write for description 
and quotations 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK—202 E. 44th St. 
















scientific research on the subject of physical fitness. Editeq by 
Prof. G. B. Affleck, it will be dedicated to Dr. James H. McCurdy. 
T. K. Cureton is Chairman of the Committee. The collaborators 
include J. D. Brock, W. A. Cox, P. V. Karpovich, L. A. Larson, 
E. W. Pennock, and H. S. Seashore. 
* * * 
A REVISED edition of the booklet “The Periodic Cycle” has 
been prepared by the Personal Products Corporation. About 
one million copies of an earlier edition were distributed during 
the previous school year to teachers for use in menstrual educa. 
tion. The booklet has been highly recommended by physicians 
and girls’ physical education directors. 
* * * 
HE National Tuberculosis Association announces that its an- 
nual Early Diagnosis Campaign will be carried on this spring. 
The slogan will be “A Good X-Ray is Your Doctor’s Aid for 
Finding Tuberculosis Early.” Materials available from state and 
local associations for this campaign include a leaflet for com- 
munity leaders. 
* * * 
A GRADUATE Program in Physical Therapy will be sponsored 
by the American Physiotherapy Association at the Stanford 
University Medical School, San Francisco, from June 23 to July 
18. A final week of instruction will be continued during the 
annual convention of the Association at Asilomar. Catherine 
Worthingham of Stanford University is President of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Rhythm of 600 Wooden Shoes 


(Continued from page 232) 


pointed wings. Next in favor are those from Walcheren 
and Middleberg of the province of Zeeland. There are a 
few from the Isle of Marken in the Zuider Zee. Even 
make-up is checked for uniformity by meticulous Miss 
Cappon. 

The klompen dance means much hard work for the 
girls but they eagerly return for more every year. They 
enjoy the crowds, the thousands of photographers who 
want them for models, the newsreels of themselves, the 
excitement of it all, and last, but not least, the physical 
and esthetic satisfaction of the dancing itself. Now for 
1941 there is to be added significance in expressing the 
festival spirit of being privileged Holland-Americans. »« 








Assessing Nutritional Status 
(Continued from page 229) 


so that comparison of results from different laboratories 
is misleading. In the judgment of the writer, the method 
shows promise and should be further explored, but it is 
not yet safe to use in practical work. It is, in short, just 
as erroneous at the present time—probably more so—to 
conclude that a subject is deficient in vitamin A on the 
basis of the dark adaptation test as it is to diagnose mal- 
nutrition solely from the height-weight-age standard. 

Vitamin A in the blood is also being investigated for its 
possible value in assessing nutritional status. There are 
also some studies which suggest that changes in the skin 
may be among the earliest signs of a deficiency of this 
vitamin, and the best approach may ultimately be found 
to be from this angle. These methods, however, still need 
much further study. 

The Other Vitamins——For the other vitamins, as 
well as minerals and other dietary essentials, workers 
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are experimenting with a number of techniques which 
may eventually prove useful, but which are still only in 
the research stage. For vitamin B, (thiamin), the ap- 
proach is being made both from studies of the amounts 
in the blood and from urinary excretion tests, similar to 
those for vitamin C. Methods of detecting sub-clinical 
deficiencies of nicotinic acid are also being explored. In 
a number of mass studies of nutritional status of popula- 
tions, use is being made for research purposes of a num- 
ber of other determinations that may throw light on cer- 
tain aspects; blood serum proteins as one indication of 
the adequacy of this dietary constituent; blood phos- 
phatase and roentgenograms of bones as indices of ade- 
quacy of vitamin D, and other bone building constitu- 
ents; and hemoglobin and red cell count as a check on 
the adequacy of iron and other essentials for building and 
maintaining normal blood. None of these except the 
hemoglobin and red cell count have, however, been vali- 
dated for use in practical health programs. 


Summary 


To sum up, there are few objective measures of nutri- 
tional status that are yet developed to a stage applicable 
for use in practical health work. The growth of the child 
considered over a period of time still constitutes the most 
useful method of appraisal. This should be supplemented 
by critical inspection of the child for outward signs of 
nutritional success or failure and when possible, by 
hemoglobin tests and red cell counts. When facilities and 





workers are available, determinations can also be made 
of vitamin C in the blood. Practical use of most of the 
other methods discussed should await further testing of 
the validity of the procedures. It is probably not amiss, 
in conclusion, to call attention to the fact that after all, 
the one method usable in any situation is a check on the 
diets on which the individuals concerned are living. Even 
though requirements for the various constituents are not 
known with any exactness, yet amounts on which chil- 
dren thrive are reasonably well known and when the 
diets of children under consideration fail in appreciable 
degree to measure up to these requirements, it is safe to 
assume that they are in need of nutritional care, espe- 
cially when this judgment is confirmed by inspection of 
the child’s growth records and other means of physical 
appraisal. »« 





First Aid in Emergencies 
(Continued from page 235) 


at his feet, the others at each hip and shoulder. While those 
at the hips lift and carry, the others gently pull. The puil at 
head and feet holds the spine apart and prevents the bones 
grinding against the spinal cord. 

When the victim is unconscious handle him as though his 
neck were broken. 

This method requires no special ambulance equipment other 
than a board four feet long and twelve inches wide which 
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and Good Grooming. 


OOD habits of dental care and personal grooming estab- 
lished in high school and college are of real help to a 
student whether in preparation for military service or for a career. 
Programs emphasizing health and hygiene can become more 
vital with the use of visual aids. The colored wall charts we make 
available free have been carefully worked out with the aid of 
school dentists, dermatologists and health instructors. They pre- 
sent in simple yet dramatic fashion the importance of proper 
dental care and personal grooming. Supplemented with teaching 
pamphlets and student material, they have proven effective by use 


in thousands of classrooms and gymnasiums. 
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Stronger Defense 
for the Future! 


Help prepare your students 
for Life—for Jobs! Send for 
these two helpful Programs 


promote Dental Health 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material 
you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Department JH-441, Bristol-Myers Co. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual 
material (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart................... 


Ipana Tooth Paste samples for class..... 


PERSONAL GROOMING “Nii Scroo! 


“Perspiring is Healthful, but’ wall chart 
Mum Deodorant samples for class................ 
Student leaflets and Good Grooming guides... 
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Name of school or college... ececeeoceseeeoseeem 


School Address 
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New way to solve 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


problem 


If you have shower rooms, your problem is ever present. 
Your students are exposed to infection every day. Our pro- 
blem is to convince you that ONOX is not “just another one 
of those Athlete’s Foot remedies.” 


Recent research has upset former theories regarding the 
control of Athlete’s Foot. ONOX is revolutionary. A safe 
non-poisonous skin toughener does the work. You may test 
it under any conditions you choose to impose and without 
obligation. For example: 


@ We will ship prepaid, your trial order for any 
amount of ONOX and equipment. Use it for 
60 days. If atthe end of that time ONOX has 
not proved itself to your complete satisfaction 
(100%) you owe us nothing and return nothing. 
This offer is open to any educational institution. 
We would like to send you the simple details of the ONOX 
method used by hundreds of institutions from Coast to Coast. 





ONOX CO.. Inc., Dept. G. 121 Second St. 


San Francisco 





Authoritative Texts 
Meredith— 


HYGIENE Eaition 1941 


Thoroughly revised and modernized, this text presents an 
intelligible and well illustrated study of physical and mental 
health from personal and public aspects. The material is 
organized around three considerations: (1) The health situa- 
tions of individuals and peoples, (2) the health objectives to 
which these give rise, and (3) the appropriate action regard- 
ing them on the part of the college student. 


—By F. L. Meredith, M. D. (Tufts College) 183 
Illus. 822 Pages. $3.50. 


fimerican Red Cross 
Official Textbooks, — 


FIRST AID 


A clear account of approved emergency methods. Revised 
Edition. 114 Illus., 256 Pages. Paper 60c—Cloth $1.00. 


HOME HYGIENE AND 
CARE OF THE SICK 


Written by the late Jane A. Delano. Thoroughly Revised 
4th Edition. 45 Illus., 391 Pages. Paper 75c—Cloth $1.40. 


LIFE SAVING AND WATER SAFETY 


A modern exposition of the best life saving methods. 141 Illus. 
267 Pages. 60c. 


SWIMMING AND DIVING 


A book of’ detailed instructions, well illustrated. 67 Illus., 271 
Pages. 60c. 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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can be placed on a stretcher for neck injuries. The injured 
should be thus transported to a hospital where X-ray appa- 
ratus is available and X-rays taken without removing injured 
from stretcher or blanket and without changing his position 
Lateral X-rays are the most valuable. The injured shoulg 
not be taken off the stretcher or blanket until the surgeon is 
ready to begin treatment. 

The committee has considered the prone position in rela. 
tion to injuries of the extremities, abdomen, chest, and head 
and in so doing has consulted with fifteen general surgeons 
The consensus of opinion is that the over proposed method 
is not harmful to the associated internal injuries or those of 
the extremities. 


Liability for School Accidents 


There may be legal complications if proper first aid js 
not given to persons suffering injuries in schools. In g 
book published recently, the author has this to say: 


Liability of school officials for negligence resulting in injury 
is a subject which cuts to the core of the entire school oper- 
ation. A magnificent curriculum, a splendid school plant, the 
most expert staff, and an understanding board—the entire 
scheme is jeopardized by the sudden occurrence of an acci- 
dent. When it comes, liability strikes from the most unex. 
pected directions and at the most surprising times. “But it 
never happened before!” is such a useless cry in the dark, 
in the face of a series of accidents occurring suddenly and 
without warning. 

In the law of negligence and liability, as in no other place, 
do the actions and conduct of teachers and school adminis. 
trators come before laymen for public scrutiny and approval, 
No other circumstances bare the profession to the judgment 
of the lay public quite so much as an accident in school. 
Here more than at any other point does the profession find 
its doings measured by a layman’s yardstick.® 


This statement has been taken from Rosenfield’s book, 
which is a manual for educational administrators and 
teachers. Every teacher should read this book and realize 
his responsibility in caring for the pupils under his super- 
vision. The courts have ruled that first-aid services are 
required of teachers; that first aid refers only to emer- 
gency treatment and a teacher should not continue to 
dress a wound over a period of time as this is not an 
emergency. Physical educators must also realize that it 
is good psychology to obtain signed releases for in- 
juries but, “A parent has no authority to waive or re- 
lease any claim accruing to his child for personal injury 
or other tort merely because of his parental relation- 
ship.’ 

After reading this book, every school administrator will 
realize the necessity of a carefully devised and supervised 
accident-reporting system. 


Conclusions 


As the physical educator is responsible for giving im- 
mediate care of the injured in the schools, it would seem 
wise to study our present methods of teaching first aid 
and to evaluate suggested procedures for treatment in 
the light of recent scientific evidence. An understanding 


6 Harry N. Rosenfield, Liability for School Accidents (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940), p. xv. 
7 Ibid., p. 130. 
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of the liability for school accidents should be included 
in our teaching of safety and the emergency treatment 
of the injured. me 





Four Years Required 
(Continued from page 225) 


and he is not allowed to elect the same activity in suc- 
ceeding quarters. 

The Deans of the various schools passed a regulation 
that three absences would automatically place the student 
on attendance probation. We also tried the idea of 
allowing students to make up unexcused absences and 
found it not worth the necessary effort. We established 
an exemption board of four people—Dean of Students, 
University Physician, a member of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education, and the Self-Help Com- 
mittee Chairman. All requests for exemption other than 
physical were referred to this committee. The University 
Infirmary handled all excuses or exemptions having to do 
with physical causes. 


HE elective activity cards were checked by the in- 

structors four times during the quarter and were 
turned in with the class roll cards by the instructor at the 
end of the quarter. In general the thing looked fairly 
good. The students averaged better than 100 minutes 
each week and the distribution of time and activity were 
pretty good. We are going ahead with it for at least one 
more quarter. 

Percentage of time spent in instruction and in activity 
was good and what checks we used in various activities 
showed considerable improvement. We need a better 
system of checking. 

We graded freshmen at the end of the quarter on an 
A, B, C, D, F basis and upperclassmen on a P and F 
basis. At present we are giving credit for freshman 
physical education but no credit for sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors. If we continue the program this problem 
will need to be solved. 

We have, in our classes, made some point of referring 
to national preparedness and the selective service act but 
have placed no particular stress on it. 

In general, the program has worked better than we 
had any right to expect. This has been mainly due to 
the cooperation we have received from our student body. 

To try to tell you what we have accomplished is im- 
possible. Frankly, we don’t know. We hope before the 
year is out to accumulate considerable objective evi- 
dence. We already know a lot of things that we have 
done poorly, and other things that need to be done we 
have missed entirely. We do think that we are on the 
right track; if we did not, it would be much easier to 
organize and conduct the whole program on a purely 
regimented basis. As we see it, physical preparedness is 
a fine thing and absolutely necessary but we see no rea- 
son why it should not be a happy, pleasurable, useful ex- 
perience that will have lasting value to the individual 
and still give him the most in terms of physical fit- 


ness. »« 
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from old. MATS 


IT PAYSI- 


Hair Felt is the most 
costly material in a mat. 
When you supply an old 
mat, we remove the felt. 
Clean it; sterilize it; re- 
liven it. Then we pro- 
ceed to build a new mat. 


YOU WILL SAVE! When 
budgets are limited—re- 
building your wrestling, 
boxing and gymnasium mats—offers a perfect solution. Besides, 
ATLAS REBUILTS are definitely superior to most brand new 
mats. Proof? You bet. We will send you an impressive list of 
satisfied Boards of Education, Universities, Y. M. C. As., from 
Maine to California. 





WHAT TO DO, RIGHT NOW! 


Simply mail us a list, giving the sizes and thickness of 
your mats. We will then mail you our proposal with 
prices including all transportation charges; material 
samples; construction specifications; shipping instruc- 
tions and tags. To have this work done over the sum- 
mer vacation period—Write Now! No obligation on 
your part. 


ATLAS ATHLETIC cowenn: 


4439 Manchester St. Louis, Mo. 














For 


teaching 


KINESIOLOGY 


Usea.. 


as illustrated in the 
left compartment 
of the cabinet. 


On one side of the skeleton, the origin and insertions of the 
muscles are painted in red and blue, and clearly labeled. 


No. S-6025 Muscle Skeleton $175.00. Wood stands for the 
above are $15.00, metal stands $10.00. Steel Skeleton 
Cabinet (Not illustrated) $22.50; same with ball bearing 
casters $28.50. 


Write for literature 
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Safety and Hygiene in the School 


Swimming Pool 
(Continued from page 243) 


passing it might be pointed out that recent research has 
indicated that many cases of so-called “athlete’s foot” 
are nothing of the sort. Instead of a fungus infection, 
many persons apparently develop a pseudo “athlete’s 
foot” from mental and intestinal upsets, according to a 
story on “Sore Toes Through Worry” in the Dec. 13, 
1940, Newsweek. These cases will not respond to treat- 
ment by fungicides, germicides, or other usual treatments. 
While these findings do not relieve the pool supervisor 





NEW SPORT TIPS SERIES 





Complete, fully illustrated courses of instruction for ready use of 
coaches and players. Three forms: wall chart (17” x 20”), plastic bound 
removable plates (8%2” x11”), cloth bound library edition. Wall and 
plastic bound $2.00. Library edition $2.25. 

NOW READY: Badminton, Swimming, Girls’ Basketball 
Ready April 25: Softball Tips Tips on Field Hockey 
Tips on Boys’ Basketball Ready June 1 


Film—16 mm.: TIPS ON BETTER BADMINTON—2 reels 


Sport Tips and Teaching Aids 
Detroit, Michigan 


Send for catalog: 
16801 Parkside 








from responsibility, they do indicate that the pool and 
gymnasium are not altogether responsible. 

The use of swimming caps which has become almog 
universal for women should become equally universal fo, 
men. Almost unbelievable amounts of hair are taken 
off the bottoms and from the hair strainers of pools 
where men swim without caps. Films of oil on the sy. 
face of the water are no rarity, and the general clarity of 
the water cannot help but be affected. Furthermore, jp 
an age where many men and boys wear no covering on 
the head out of doors, the soaking of the hair and scalp 
may have bad effects on health. The swimming cap 
should be required of all swimmers. There is no health 
argument against it, plenty for it! 

All pools, good or bad, abound with rules and regula. 
tions. Some little experience with signs, regulations, etc., 
has left me with considerable doubt as to their value. 
One cannot help but feel that safety in a pool (which ip 
a large measure depends upon proper behavior) must be 
a matter of education. A method which has been suc. 
cessful at a large university is to devote the first class 
meeting each semester to a discussion of rules, regula- 
tions, health and safety practices in the pool. Each 
student is given a copy of the regulations to read over, 
The instructor goes over each rule making it clear what 
is required and, even more important, why such a regula- 
tion is needed. All physical features of the pool, shallow 
and deep water, use of rescue poles, diving boards, 
flutter boards, etc., are all explored. The whole pro- 
cedure is one to enable the student to acquire some 
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Health and Physical Education Problem Workshop 
Organization and Administration of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education 
Health and Physical Education for Atypical Children 
Supervision and Administration of Health and Phys- 
ical Education 
Tests and Measurements in Health and Phys- 
ical Education 
Materials and Methods in Physical Edu- 
cation 





SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


SPHINGFIELH COLLEGE 


International Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SUMMER SESSION 


Courses Leading to Graduate and Undergraduate Degrees and Teacher Certification 


for Summer Session Catalog, write Dr. RAYMOND G. DREWRY, Director 


July 7-August 9 


Seminars in Health and Physical Education 
Physical and Health Inspection 
Physiology of Exercise 
Human Anatomy 
Safety Education—First Aid and Athletic Injuries 
Track and Baseball Materials and Methods 
Exhibitions and Demonstrations in Physical 
Education 

Gymnastics — Games — the 

Aquatics 


Dance — 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Russell Sage College offers all the academic, 
cultural and extra-curricular advantages of col- 
lege life combined with a thorough professional 
education. Three months in camp. More than 





For catalogue address 


Lucinpa M. Lorp, Director of Admissions 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Russell Sage College 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


e HELEN McKINSTRY, M.A., DIRECTOR 


one hundred of the seven hundred students in 
College are majoring in Physical Education 
and Hygiene. B.S. degree granted all graduates 
in Physical Education. 


TROY, NEW YORK 
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knowledge and appreciation of the problems of swim- 
ming pool operation. At a later date this educational 
process is carried one step further by a trip through the 
pool plant. On this trip, great emphasis is laid on the 
amount of technical skill and effort necessary to keep 
the swimming pool in tip-top condition. This gives the 
instructor an opportunity to again re-emphasize the im- 
portant part which the swimmer plays in keeping the 
pool in this shape. 

Today safety education lays stress on prevention, not 
cure. Some day the supervisor should go into his pool 
and look at it in a new and critical light. What things 
in the pool can be considered as potential sources of 
accident? That pipe which runs to the radiator is un- 
covered! Could it burn a student who happens to press 
against it? The grill covering the radiators has sharp 
corners which might injure one bumping against it. 
Look at the area within 25 feet of the deep end where 
the board is located—should not cross diving be pro- 
hibited here to avoid contact between those going off the 
board and those diving across? The cocoa matting on 
the board is getting worn. Should it not be replaced? 
These and many other questions should be answered. 
We know that accidents can usually be prevented by a 
little foresight. And this foresight should be constant. 
The swimming pool can be made the safest place in the 
gymnasium by the continuous exercise of observation and 
imagination. 

The above are only a few of the many aspects of safety 
and hygiene in the pool. Yet it is believed that with 
proper cleanup of the swimmer, proper control and treat- 
ment of swimming pool water, and proper safety educa- 
tion of the swimmer, one has the trinity which will make 
swimming the most vital activity in the school sports 
program. »« 


Facts About Dental Health 


(Continued from page 237) 


and seven-eighths pages about drinking milk and eating 
vegetables, and one sentence about seeing his dentist 
twice a year, we do not need a child psychologist to tell 
us which points will be most likely to stick in the child’s 
memory. Yet our experience up to the present has made 
it clear that the only known dependable way of con- 
trolling dental ills in civilized society is early and fre- 
quent dental care; consequently this advice should come 
first, not last, and should be given the greatest amount 
of emphasis. 

Dental health writers have not yet mastered the art 
of being authentic and amusing at the same time. So 
long as they stick to straightforward expositional state- 
ments, many of them do not stray far from the known 
facts. But when they try to entertain their readers, they 
immediately tend to over-simplify these facts. What we 
may call the dental health entertainment literature— 
plays, rhymes, stories, etc—really boils down to telling 
children, for whom most of it is written, that if they 
brush their teeth and eat their carrots, they won’t have 
toothache and won’t have to go to the dentist. The most 
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McARTHUR TOWEL SYSTEM 


a provides QUALITY and ECONOMY 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super Turk Towels are used by leading 
schools and institutions throughout the country. Students like this 
extra rugged towel for the brisk athletic rub it affords,...the high 
absorbing qualities. Schools prefer McArthur towels because of the 
year after year economy and serviceability. McArthur’s. have out- 
lined a complete school towel system that shows towel costs, laundry 
costs, and an efficient method of handling the towels in your school. 
Get set now for next fall’s needs. Write for complete details. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Barahoo, Wis. 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., San Francisco 
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SAFEGUARD FEET IN ACTION 
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_, a will be grateful for 
this sound advice: canvas shoes 
with “Posture Foundation” 
actually safeguard against 
flat feet. This patented built- 
in feature gives proper support 
to the bones of the foot . . . im- 
proves body posture. . . and 
lessens leg fatigue, too! 
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“Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 
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1941 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 30 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Master 
of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Cognate courses are available in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health. The De- 
partment of Physiology will offer courses in 
the Physiology of Exercise designed for phys- 
ical education graduate students. 





Also undergraduate activity courses for 
men and women students. Descriptive 
folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Six weeks’ course: June 18 to August 1 
Fee $100 
Nine months’ course beginning September 15, 1941, 
or January 5, 1942 
Fee $150 


Both courses given at the Harvard Medical School, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and allied institutions, for women phys- 
ical education teachers and nurses. An intensive six 
weeks’ course, and a longer nine months’ course for 
those who wish to specialize. 


For leaflets, write to 
Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, Boston, Massachusetts 











600 Lexington Avenue 


Let's Understand Each Other 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge Ph.D. 
$2.50 


Do you know why you and your friends behave as 
you do? Here are clues to human behavior in a 
collection of case stories presenting an easy under- 
standing of psychology. A book for teachers, parents 
and counselors. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


New York, N. Y. 
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charitable thing we can say about this sort of teaching js 
that it is old-fashioned and outmoded. Apparently it sy. 
vives only because nothing better is available. 

So much for criticism of the existing material. For our 
Minnesota dental health program, we have set ourselyes 
the ambitious task of bringing some order out of this 
chaos. More than 1,600 statements from the varioys 
pieces of available literature are now being submitted to 
physicians, dentists, and educators, who will evaluate 
each statement as factual, false, or controversial, and adq 
any comments they wish to make. From whatever may 
survive this winnowing process, we plan to build a com. 
pendium that will contain only authentic material, pre- 
sented clearly and readably, and that will place its maip 
emphasis on the need of early and frequent dental 


care. na 





Physical Education on Display 
(Continued from page 250) 


with good officiating, the fighters soon learn to keep in 
the ring. We do not fight these bouts to a decision, but 
call them exhibitions. 

An interesting feature of the basketball game was a 
ten-minute exhibition of basketball played as it was on 
the first year of its birth. This was followed by a 30- 
minute basketball game between the school varsity and 
the intramural winner. The boxing and basketball games 
should always be placed at the close of the program as 
the spectators get into a yelling mood and do not want 
to look at formal drills or dances after this. A program 
of this nature lasts about one hour and a half. 


r. the spring of 1939 the theme followed the comic 
strips of the newspapers and the colored cartoons from 
the movies. The program appealed both to the students 
and parents. Here it is according to each unit or number. 

1. The Army of Spinachovia——This consisted of fif- 
teen boys with wooden guns who marched out into the 
patio in a rather haphazard way. After marching around 
the patio for a while very much out of step, the leader 
halts them and gives them the manual of arms in a 
lackadaisical way. Finally they yell ‘““We want spinach!” 
The leader passes around a large can on the end of a 
pole marked “Spinach.” After each one takes a sip of 
spinach he visibly braces up and they go through the 
manual of arms and march off the stage in a firm, efficient 
way. 

2. Tumblers —-Calling themselves “feathermerchants,” 
the girl tumblers perform cart wheels, front rolls, hand 
stands, pyramid building, diving, and individual stunts 
such as back bends, kips, etc. The boys call themselves 
the “Tarzans.” About twenty-five boys may be used in 
this. It will be necessary to put only those boys on the 
squad who possess some ability to turn a flip and land 
with some sense of balance. Each boy follows the leader. 
First he walks on his hands across the mats, then a 
strong boy lies down on his back to flip the boys over. 
In this stunt each tumbler puts his hands on the lying 
boy and is aided over by a gentle push on the shoulders. 
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The first time around each boy pauses in the air and does 
a hand-shoulder stand before he does a flip. After every- 
one has been around once, they go over again but this 
time on a dead run. 

Next they do a front flip putting hands on the mats, 
then the front flip without touching the hands to the 
mats. Next the performers dive over one boy who is 
on his hands and knees, with the back straight; and, as 
each line dives over, a boy is added until the limit is 
reached. In our case I never let the boys dive over more 
than seven as the possibility of hitting off the mat is 
too great. This may be followed by high dives either over 
a boy standing or one boy on another’s back. This part 
of the program is always popular with the tumblers as 
well as the spectators. More interest can be had by 
having the best tumblers dress as clowns. 

3. Little Abner—The main characters dress as Little 
Abner, Pa Yokum, Mammy Yokum, Daisy Mae, Hair- 
less Joe, and the Lonesome Polecat. The characters do 
not have to say anything but parade around the patio 
to begin their number. When the characters take their 
places at the rear of the patio the dancers come in, this 
time dressed as mountain boys and girls with patched 
dresses and overalls. They do a square or old-fashioned 
dance. The girls alone may do this number by wearing 
appropriate costumes. 

4. Pop Eye—tThe characters here were: Olive Oil, 
Pop Eye, Sweet Pea, Wimpy, and The Goon. They all 
come on the scene and parade around until they come to 
the center of the stage and take up their positions at the 
rear. The dance, done by another group in this number, 
is the Sailors’ Horn Pipe with its many variations. 

5. Smiling Jack——The characters here are Smiling 
Jack, Mary, Dixie, The Hook, The Claw, and The Head. 
The dance for this number is called ““An Airplane Dance” 
and is done to the tune of Strauss’ “Blue Danube Waltz.” 
The dancers may make wings from any light material. 

6. Orphan Annie.—Orphan Annie comes onto the cen- 
ter of the stage chased by some of Axel’s men. As she 
lies sobbing in the middle of the stage, the dance is begun 
by a dark-robed group with black masks, hats, and capes. 
As the strains of the “Funeral March of the Marionettes” 
are heard, the group advances upon the crying figure. 
Their knives are upraised to strike. Annie waits until 
the circle almost closes around her and then jumps up 
and pushes one of the villains into the center, where by 
mistake the villain is stabbed by her fellows. Annie runs 
to one side and gaily watches as the sad group picks up 
their own fallen member and marches off. (This stunt 
may be added to depending upon the current plot that 
goes through this comic strip.) 

7. Ferdinand the Bull—This stunt proved to be the 
most interesting of all. Two girls dressed up in a Ferdi- 
nand made of burlap with a head made by the art de- 
partment. A cork tree was set up in the middle of the 
stage with huge corks tied to strings. 

Two songs and separate dances were used. First, to the 
tune of “Skaters Waltz,” Ferdinand pranced in and 
smelled the flowers (the flowers were girls dressed to 
represent flowers and strung around the patio). Ferdi- 
nand went to each flower in time to the music. Near 
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ARCHERY INSTRUCTORS 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET ON 
PROCEDURE FOR’ INSTRUCTION 


* 
ROBIN HOOD ARCHERY CO. 


Makers of Fine School and College Archery Tackle 
971 BROAD ST. NEWARK, N. J. 












PETERSEN GYM MATS 


PET 


- fs - 


SEND FOR CATALOG ON “GYM MATS” 








PETERSEN & CO., 5563 BAYNTON ST.., Phila.. Pa. 








Mills College 1941 Summer Session 


Dates: June 29—August 8 


DANCE LEADERSHIP IN COM- 
Technique MUNITY RECREATION 
Choreography Theory and Principles of Lead- 
Percussion ¢ — sini 

: rafts obbies 
Analysis of Rhythm Sports nanan 
Social Dance 

Staff Recreational Dance 
Marian Van Tuyl Staff 
Eleanor Lauer Lois Carrell, Lecturers and 
John Cage Consultants in the field of 


Recreational Leadership 
For further information address 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College Summer Session, Oakland, Cal. 























RUBBER 
PLAY BALLS 


ARE IDEAL FOR YOUR 
SPRING AND SUMMER PROGRAM 


Used extensively by playground and recreation centers. 
They are made to simulate leather and built to- give 


normal action in respective games. Here is real quality, 


durability, and playability at a saving. 


Rawlings now features POLE-GOAL—the new standing goal 
game that has found much favor in gym and recreation centers. 
Small groups or entire classes can participate. Additional infor- 
mation on request. 


SEE YOUR RAWLINGS DEALER 


Catalog covering spring and summer 
sports equipment mailed on request. 

















RAWLINGS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS e MISSOURI 
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DANGEROUS DAN McGREW 
WAS JUST A SISSY ..... 


Give Athlete’s Foot fungi half a chance, and they’ll show 
you some REAL havoc. You don’t give them half a chance 
if you use Alta-Co exclusively, as many of America’s uni- 
versities and large industrial concerns do. Alta-Co kills 
these stubborn fungi deader than a door nail in 60 sec- 


” ALTA-CO POWDER 


. . remains stable in solution, and may be quickly and accu- 
rately tested by inexperienced employees. 


Alta-Co White Powder is 
used where there is objec- 
tion to skin tinting. 


Alta-Co Powder with Tracer 
leaves a slight yellowish tinge 
as evidence of application. 


Write for our 32-page brochure on Athlete’s Foot control. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Connecticut 











Play Saf, 


WITH 


Salehat 


| Prevent accidents with this 
RUBBER-COVERED SOFTBALL BAT 


Safe... Durable ... Noiseless . . . Popular 
Write for Information 


Safebat Company, Castile, New York 
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the end of the line he was stung by some dancers dressed 
as bees. Snorting he now ran over and sat down under 
the cork tree. 

In the second dance a Spanish dance was used. Hep 
a group of bull fighters get costumes out and try to pry. 
voke him into a fight. Spectators gather in Spanish cps. 
tumes and encourage him to fight. But being unsucceg. 
ful they drag Ferdinand back to the shelter of the cog 
tree and dump him there in disgust. 

8. Boxers.—Six bouts are held, the boys calling them. 
selves “Joe Palookas.” 

9. Curley at College ——This was the regular basketbal] 
game between the intramural winners and the Varsity 
basketball squad. 

Performance of this program consumed about two 
hours. 


N 1940 the theme was “Isn’t it Great to be in Miami?” 

(This idea can be adapted to any city or locality, 
Most cities have some slogan that can be used to put 
across the idea of the sport opportunities around the 
town. 

We had two student bicyclists enter and unfold a map 
of the city. As they look over the map they speak of 
different parts of the city where various sports are fea- 
tured. 

1. Bicycling —This number was performed by about 
thirty girls on bikes. They entered at the center and 
following two leaders circling in either direction, rode in 
“follow the leader” style in a figure eight. After doing 
this a few times they made two lines at either end of the | 
patio and then showed the wrong and right ways to ride, 
Careless riding, two and three on a bike were both den- 
onstrated. The speakers pointed out the advantages of 
bicycling around the city. 

2. Tumbling.—The boys’ routine was followed about 
as set forth in the program mentioned above. Variations 
can be made depending upon the age and ability of the 
group who may be putting on the show. 

3. Archery—These drills were only mimetic drills in 
which wands were used to show the various movements 
necessary to take part in archery. Of course real archery 
may be presented if there is proper protection for the 
spectators and if there is enough skill in the archery 
group. 

4. Boxing—There were six bouts in all, from the 
smaller boys to the heavyweights. Two rings were drawn 
on the ground and thus two fights were put on at one 
time. 

5. Polo.—The boys played a 10-minute game of polo 
using a large rubber ball about half-full of air. Croquet 
mallets were used and the boys each rode a bicycle. This 
game proved very interesting and there were plenty of 
spills to add to the excitement of the fray. 

6. Roller Skating —This stunt was performed by girls 
with much the same follow-the-leader tactics as was 
shown on the bicycles. Outstanding skaters in the group 
may perform while the others gather around the back 
of the stage or patio. 

7. Tennis.—Again this was a mimetic drill using wands. 
The girls went through the various movements of serving 
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and hitting the ball in unison, with one girl calling out 
the changes. 

8. Dog Races——This was a simple event in which ten 
of the smaller boys, dressed as greyhounds, chased an- 
other smaller boy dressed as a rabbit across the finish 
line and back. 

9. Horse Races——This stunt was run off right after 
the dog races but this time a larger boy used a smaller 
boy as a jockey and ran to a line and returned. These 
stunts take little preparation and will be greatly enjoyed 
by the crowd. 

10. Golf—This was another mimetic drill in which 
wands were used. 

11. Medicine Ball_—Two balls were used with about 
six boys to the group. They tossed the ball back and 
forth for a while and then had “drop out” in which each 
boy would drop out when he dropped the ball. 

12. Tumbling for Girls—Same program as outlined 
above. 

13. Basketball—Varsity against intramural homeroom 
winner. 

Time of program, about 2 hours. 

And so every spring comes and goes, and after each 
demonstration I have no idea as to what we can do for a 
program for the next year! na 





An Experiment in Recreation 
(Continued from page 236) 


The activity program includes table tennis, volleyball, 
aerial tennis darts, and badminton with a possibility of 
adding folk dancing and square dancing. Requests for 
various types of recreational dancing and for exercises 
have been made by several members. 

The money received from membership dues has been 
used to purchase badminton shuttlecocks and two nets; 
table tennis balls, net, and table; and aerial tennis darts. 
The Junior High School Woodwork and Mechanical 
Drawing Departments constructed the table tennis table 
and supervised the painting of the surface and the court 
lines on the table. Two badminton nets are being loaned 
to us by active members. 

Emphasis is on freedom of players to participate in 
the activities desired. No effort through formal organiza- 
tion of tournaments has been made to determine the 
order of play. The members come to the gymnasium, 
select a partner from those present, decide on an activity, 
and challenge opponents to a match. If a court is not 
available when additional members arrive, turns in using 
the courts are arranged by the players when a game is 
completed. Evidence of the fine spirit and cooperation 
of the members is their willingness to assist in getting 
the equipment at the beginning of the hour and putting 
it away at the close of the playing time. 

Unusual factors important in developing interest are: 
(1) the invitation extended to our association by the 
director of recreation for the Continental Oil Company 
employees of Ponca City, to join them in badminton and 
table tennis on Tuesday evenings from seven to ten 
o’clock; and (2) the issuance of special guest cards to 
members of our association. Because of limited space it 
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ES IEA TA et tN 
When making your vacation and coaching school plans for this sum- 
mer—you can’t afford to overlook the 
4th Annual EASTERN COACHING CLINIC 
to be held at THE MANHATTAN BEACH ATHLETIC CLUB, Brooklyn, 
New York, August 18-23, 1941 
FOOTBALL e@ BASKETBALL @ SWIMMING e@- TRAINING 
TUITION: All courses $15, Football $10, Basketball $10 
Vacation with a profit at the world’s largest privately owned beach. 
CLAIR BEE, DIRECTOR OF RECREATION 

Manhattan Beach Brooklyn, New York 





“Ver ywear” 


Playground Apparatus © Swimming Pool Equipment 
Basket Ball Backstops 
Write for FREE Illustrated Catalogs 


EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING go. 
Springfield 


Address 
Dept. H 











University of. all “#4 
CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions—June 30 to August 8 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 


If you are interested in keeping abreast with mod- 
ern trends in physical education, public health, and 
the sciences, you will find many outstanding courses 
in these fields at the University of California Sum- 
mer Sessions—on either the Berkeley campus or the 
Los Angeles campus. Related courses in educational 
dance, including improvisation, festivals, program 
production, and folk, modern, and social dancing 
are of special interest. Lectures, recitals, drama, 
and athletic events—many without charge to stu- 
dents. For announcement of courses address: Dean 
of the Summer Session, University of California, 
Berkeley, California; or, Dean of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of California at Los Angeles, 405 











Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 





THE DRINK 
EVERYBODY 
KNOWS .. 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 





COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











Excellent openings in col- H 
leges and in fine city and 

suburban schools. The ex- TEA 
perienced teachers whom we A 
placed in 1940 received an 25 £. Jeckeen Sted. 
average increase in salary of CHICAGO, ILL. 
about $275.00. Member N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 


Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service — Established 
1906. = SERVICE — Write today for our six special services 
to teachers. 


ae 


HERS A 


anton, 


DENVER 








Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 








The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 























Early diagnosis is the first line of 
defense against cancer. Enlist in the 
local unit of the Women’s Field Army. 
Annual enlisiment fee $1.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
for the 
CONTROL OF CANCER 


385 madison avenue + new york city 
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is necessary to regulate the number of times a member 
may bring a guest and the number of guests per after. 
noon. 

The growth of the organization has been most gratify. 
ing to those of us instrumental in establishing hj, 
recreational opportunity. The membership has tripled jy 
number in three years and is representative of the entire 
school system. At this writing the group includes a 
least one instructor from each building in the city, with 
the greater number coming from the junior high schoo} 
The association has purchased some permanent equip. 
ment, looking forward to a more varied and complete 
recreational program. It has taken definite form ag q 
permanent organization with vital contagious enthusiasm, 

While the association is still in its infancy, it promises 
to develop and expand according to the needs and wishes 
of those interested, and eventually will furnish 
permanent recreation program for teachers throughout 
the city school system. 

As “mighty oaks from little acorns grow”—so our 
association has begun and is progressing. ae 





Belong to Your Association 
(Continued from page 241) 


voted to the phases of physical education and health 
education other than those of competitive athletics. Nor 
do they duplicate the field of the Service Bulletin. This 
is a strength, for thus the five magazines supplement 
each other. 

How subscribe? Send two dollars if you wish only the 
JouRNAL, or $5.00 if you wish both the JouRNAL and 
the Quarterly, to Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive-Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C.,, 
and ask to be enrolled as a member of the national or- 
ganization. This automatically enrolls you as a member 
of your district association as well. When you write, tell 
where you teach as well as give your address, and if you 
really want to receive the magazines, write your name 
and address legibly. »« 





Tennis Tournaments 
(Continued from page 247) 


than the fall), the tennis club or athletic association can 
sponsor a double round-robin class tournament. 

Conduct.—Several weeks of supervised practice should 
be required—the freshmen and sophomores meeting to- 
gether and the juniors and seniors likewise, either once 
or twice a week, preferably twice. At the end of this prac- 
tice period, first and second teams in each class are 
chosen, and a round-robin tournament schedule is drawn 
up. 

Each first team and each second team consists of seven 
players—number 1 singles, number 2 singles, number 3 
singles, number 1 doubles, and number 2 doubles. The 
players can earn their places on the teams by playing 
each other in practice session—the best player becoming 
number 1 singles, etc. If there are more than fourteen 
players competing for places on one class team, an extra 
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singles or doubles team can be added, or the extra players 
can be substitutes. 

The tournament schedule is arranged so that each first 
team plays every other first team. This is a single round- 
robin tournament. If each team plays every other team 
twice it is a double round-robin tournament. Both fresh- 
man teams play the sophomore teams on one day and the 
juniors play the seniors, etc. Number 1 player of one team 
plays number 1 player of the other, etc. The captains of 
the teams are responsible for notifying their players of 
the schedule and making substitutions. The second team 
can substitute on the first team but not vice versa. The 
scores of all matches are recorded and at the end of the 
tournament, the class team winning the most matches is 
victorious. The first and second team records are kept 
separately. 

2. Elimination.— 

Use.—In the fall, an elimination doubles and singles 
tournament can be organized. This type of tournament is 
particularly appropriate for the fall season because the 
players have been playing during the summer and a 
practice period is not necessary. 

Conduct.—If possible, the better players should be 
seeded, and a regulation tournament according to the 
U.S.L.T.A. rules drawn up in both singles and doubles. 
Deadline dates should be set for each round of matches. 
The tournament can be greatly improved by appointing 
managers to take charge of the respective brackets. Their 
duties include calling players, checking on matches, and 
defaulting the players who do not make their appearance. 
The time of the final match can be announced and a 
special event made of it. 

There has been no attempt to apply the tournaments 
to a specific teaching situation. The choice of the type of 
tournament to use would depend upon the length of the 
season. If the season were seven weeks and classes met 
twice a week, the instructor would do well to organize her 
program around a few interspersed daily tournaments 
and not a three-week elimination; while if the class met 
daily for eight weeks, a longer tournament could be man- 
aged very nicely. If classes were composed of all levels 
of ability, tournaments within the tournament could be 
organized for each level. 

The tournaments that are completed in one class hour 
are easily administered and supervised. At the beginning 
of the hour, the teacher gives the instructions to the class 
concerning partners, changing courts, etc., and tells them 
to keep track of their own scores. At the end of the hour 
she calls them together and inquires for scores and names 
the winners. The instructor may record the scores if she 
desires to use the tournament as an aid to assigning 
grades for the course. 

In the elimination class tournament, a draw sheet 
should be posted where all class members can see it. 
Thus the players can see whom they play the next time 
and so start those matches even before the class hour 
begins. 

The tournaments here described by no means exhaust 
the list of possibilities, but they do represent types which 
have been found successful and satisfactory in class and 
intramural programs. «» 
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PINNIES 


Basketball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Camp 
$4.15, Set of 12. Any Color. Send check with order. 
IRENE TONKS SNYDER 
Forty-five Rowan Road, Summit, New Jersey 








ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x13x8 — 12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 








Max Goodman & San 


114 WEST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


GIRLS —Rompers, Shorts, Skirts, Middies, Keds, Sox, Sweat 


Coats, and Dance Leotards 


BOYS — Shirts, Shorts, Keds, Supporters, Sweat Shirts, Sweat 
Pants, and Sox 
Bathing Caps, Tank Suits, Wooden Bathing Clogs, Towels, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases, and Blankets. 


Information and Price List Cheerfully Sent. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


| degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Director 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Check List of Advertisers 


Using the Journal of Health and Physical Education from April, 1940, through April, 1941 


This Checklist is intended to serve you as a handy 
reference, both for the names and addresses of many 
firms serving health, physical education, and recreation 
and also to remind you of those ‘firms who use adver- 
tising space in the Association’s publications. 


The symbols in bold face type indicate: (1) by “Ad” 
that the firm listed has an advertisement in this issue 
of the Journal which you may turn to for more informa- 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 

Nt Mid So Sw Ad 
Wm. L. Barrell Co., 40 Worth St., New York City (fabrics) 
Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Cal. 


Nw Sw Ad 
Max Goodman & Son, 114 W. 26th St., New York City Ad 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. (shoes) 
Nt Cen Mid Nw So Ad 
E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago Nt Mid So 
E. B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. Ad 


National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Prima Theatrical Co., Columbus, O. (nature sandals) 

Irene T. Snyder, 45 Rowan Road, Summit, N.J. (pinnies) Ad 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago (Ozite 


for gym mats) Ad 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., 4439 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 
(mats) Ad 


Consolidated Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 1476 S. Vandeventer 
Ave., St. Louis (floor finish) 
Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., 163 Varick St., New 
York City (Antiphlogistine) 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) Nt Ad 
EverWear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. Ad 
Federal Sanitation Co., 2340 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
(floor finish) 


Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (floor finish) Ad 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. (floor finish) 
Nt Mid 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Tex. (locker baskets) Ad 
Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. (towels and bathrobes) 
Nt Cen Mid Ad 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
(gym seats, backstops, apparatus, etc.) Ad 


Mercury Equipment Co., 804 Rowan Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(exercise bars) 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I. (apparatus, mats, 
lockers, etc.) Nt Ad 

Onox Co., Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco Ad 

Petersen & Co., 5563 Baynton St., Philadelphia (mats) Ad 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. (backstops, apparatus, score- 
boards, etc.) Nt 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Beacon St., Boston (posture models) 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


(Mum and Ipana) Nt Ad 
Clay-Adams Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York City (skeletons, 
teaching models, etc.) Nt Ad 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. Nt So Ad 
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tion; (2) by the other abbreviations that the firm 
listed had arranged for commercial exhibit space at one 
of the Association conventions at the time of going to 
press. The symbols stand for the various districts and 
the national, as follows: 


Nt = National Nw Northwest 
Cen Central So Southern 
Mid Midwest Sw Southwest 


Personal Products Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Modess) Nt Mid So 
Tampax, Inc., New Brunswick, N.J. Ad 

Vick Chemical Co., 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


EverWear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. Ad 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 

Nt Cen Mid So Ad 
Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. (dust layer) Ad 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, III. Nt 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis Ad 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 
Nt Mid So Ad 
Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., Lebanon, Penna. Nt Mid So Ad 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
Nt Nw Ad 
PUBLISHERS 


The American Archer, 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 

American Camping Association, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Camping Magazine) 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. (printers) Ad 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York City 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 

Atkins Publishing Co., 152 W. 42nd St., New York City 
(Football Statistician) 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York City (general 
list) Nt Cen Mid Nw So Sw Ad 

Edna L. Baum, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago (dances) 

The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia Ad 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York City (physical 
education series) Ad 

The Edison Institute, Lovett Hall, Dearborn, Mich. (country 
dance manual) Ad 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York City (The Dance 
in Art) 

J. O. Frank & Sons, Oshkosh, Wis. (Games, Rhythms, Dances, 
Play Activities) 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston Ad 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
(general list) 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City (physical 
education series) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
(many titles) Ad 

J. W. McVicar, 40 College St., Toronto, Canada (30 Successful 
Clown Acts) 

L. W. Olds, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(Progressive Form Chart) 

L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston (famous athletes series) 

Phi Delta Pi, 155 Prospect Ave., Staten Island, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City (physical 
education series) Nt Ad 
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Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 

Service Bulletin, 67 W. 44th St., New York City 

Ted Shawn, P. O. Box 87, Lee, Mass. (Dance We Must) Ad 
Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 16801 Parkside, Detroit Ad 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(See also Summer Sessions, Camps) 


Arnold College, 1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. . Ad 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. Huntington 
Ave., Boston Ad 
Chalif School of Dance, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City Ad 
Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., Boston ie 


Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York City‘ Ad 
Panzer College, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, New Jersey 


Russell Sage College, Troy, New York Ad 
Sargent College of Boston University, 6 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Ad 
Savage School for Physical Education, 454 W. 155th St., New 
York City Ad 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Nt Ad 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Ad 


SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 55 E. 11th St., New York City 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, O. Nt Cen Mid So Ad 
Greco Fencing Co., 19 W. 34th St., New York City 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass 

Nt Cen Mid Nw So Ad 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis Ad 
Robin Hood Archery Co., 971 Broad St., Newark, N.J. Nt Ad 
Safebat Co., Castile, N.Y. (rubber-covered bat) Ad 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 

Nt Mid So Ad 

Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., Lebanon, Penna. Nt. Mid So Ad 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


Nt Nw Ad 
SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS 
(See also Schools and Colleges) , 
Bennington School of the Arts, Bennington, Vt. Ad 
Eastern Coaching School, % Clair Bee, Manhattan Beach Athletic 
Club, Brooklyn, N.Y. Ad 


Jacob’s Pillow School of the Dance (winter address: Mary 
Washington Ball, Y.W.C.A. Residence, Cortland, N.Y.) 
Mills College, Oakland, Cal. Ad 
Noyes School of Rhythm (Cobalt, Conn.) winter: 1917 W. 

Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penna. Ad 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City Ad 
Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, Vt. (winter address, for archery: 
Mrs. Myrtle Miller, 161 W. 16th St., New York City; for 
equitation, C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, 


Mass.) Ad 
University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles Ad 
University of Colorado, Boulder Ad 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Ad 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Ad 

SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) Nt Ad 
EverWear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. Ad 
Federal Sanitation Co., 2340 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Tex. (locker baskets) Ad 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. (towels, bathrobes) 

Nt Cen Mid Ad 
Ocean Peol Supply Co., 1410 Broadway, New York City 
Onox Co., Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco Ad 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, III. Nt 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Albert Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Ad 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Ad 
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New Books Received 





Championship Technique in Track and Field. Dean B. Crom- 
well amd Al Wesson. (New York: Whittlesey House—Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1941) 312 pages, $3.00. 


A famous track coach gives full descriptions for coaches, ath- 
letes, and fans of his methods in training for track and field 
events. The book is fully illustrated, and contains, in addition to 
valuable coaching material, a wealth of stories and anecdotes from 
Cromwell’s long experience with a succession of champions. 


The Health-Safety-Growth Series. C. E. Turner, Juanita 

McD. Melchior, Grace Voris Curl, and C. E. Burton. (Boston: 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1941). Titles: Gaining Health (Grade 

V) 246 pages, $0.76; Cleanliness and Health Protection (Grade 

VI) 244 pages, $0.76; Working for Community Health (Grade 

VII) 276 pages, $0.84; Building Healthy Bodies (Grade VIII) 

308 pages, $0.88. 

These books are a revision of the former Malden Health 
Series, and contain a great deal of useful reading material for 
grade-school pupils. Teaching guides and study suggestions make 
the series helpful in the school health instruction program. Fam- 
ily and community health are emphasized as well as personal 
health. 


The Administration of Public Recreation. George Hielte. 

(New York: Macmillan Company, 1940) 416 pages, $3.00. 

A complete and thorough textbook, by an author of wide 
experience, covering the general organization and relationships of 
a community recreation program, and the detailed administration 
of a recreation department. This publication will be useful to 
students of community recreation problems, and will also be used 
as a comprehensive reference by recreation administrators. 


Camping in a Democracy. Character Education in the Sum- 
mer Camp, VII. (New York: Association Press, 1941) 52 
pages, $ .85. 

This report of the Camp Seminar held at George Williams 
College, April 5-6, 1940, is the seventh in a series of monographs. 
It deals particularly with the use of democratic procedures in the 
program for older campers, and reports on a number of projects 
which have proved successful in various camps. 


Community Hygiene. L. B. Chenoweth and W. R. Morrison. 
(New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1941) 317 pages, $2.60. 


Revision of a popular textbook on the control of communi- 
cable diseases... The cause, symptoms, and public health problems 
connected with each disease are discussed in detail. Chapter on 
public health administration is included. 


Successful Teaching in Physical Education. Elwood C. Davis 
and John D. Lawther. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941) 
647 pages, $3.00. 


The senior student and the beginning teacher will find this a 
helpful analysis of the problems they face in obtaining a position, 
fitting into the school situation, organizing and conducting a pro- 
gram, and continuing in their professional growth. There are use- 
ful and stimulating chapters on the nature of teaching and learn- 
ing, and on the likenesses and differences among children. 


Fundamentals of Physical Education. V. T. Trusler. (Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1940) 308 pages, 
mimeographed, $3.50. 

Mr. Trusler has gathered together from his experience a hand- 
book of materials for the conduct of a public school physical 
education program, including selected activities, administration, 
tests and measurements, and class organization. 


Plague on Us. Geddes Smith. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941) 342 pages, $3.00. 
This is a lively description of the various great plagues that 





New Books Received (Continued) 


have afflicted mankind, and of the gradual development of the 
science of epidemiology. Final chapters deal with our unsolved 
problems such as influenza and infantile paralysis. 


Health Education. Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1941) 368 pages, $1.50. 


This revised edition of the well-known Joint Committee report 
is a guide for teachers in elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions for teacher education. It covers the health informa- 
tion every teacher should have, methods of instruction and guid- 
ance, and a workable philosophy of health education for everyone. 


Mental Health in the Classroom. Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1941). Thirteenth Yearbook, 304 pages, 
$2.00. 


This book supplies a basic ‘philosophy of mental health for 
the teacher, with emphasis on the guidance of normal children 
through creative activities and socialization. Useful material on 
the health of the teacher is included, and there are several 
descriptions of classroom programs which have proved successful. 


Straight Thinking on Narcotics—Alcohol, Drugs, and To- 
bacco. John C. Almack. (Mountain View, California: Pacific 
Press Publishing Association, 1940) 164 pages, $1.25. 


This book is a strong plea for abstinence from the use of 
narcotics, written by a well-known educator and addressed to 
young people. A chapter on the history of narcotics and the 
problems they have caused is followed by material on their eco- 
nomic, social, psychological, and physiological effects, together 
with suggestions for their control. 


Seven Quickly Administered Tests of Physical Capacity. 
Royal H. Burpee. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1940) 151 pages, $1.85. 
The search for more adequate testing methods continues, and 

Mr. Burpee makes a worth-while contribution to the literature 

of this field with the development of a test battery for use when 

time, staff, and equipment are severely limited. Factors measured 
by his test include pulse and respiratory rate and reaction to 
exercise, range of motor movement, and general physical ability. 





The Alcohol Problem Visualized. (Chicago: National Forum 
1940) 46 pages, $ .75. . 


Facts and figures on the economic, social, and physiological 
aspects of alcohol consumption are presented in easily understood — 
and attractive diagram and pictorial form. Emphasis is on the _ 
need for improvement of the social environment, and on educative 
procedures to precede and accompany any legislative action. Jy — 
the end the decision—to drink or not to drink—is left to the : 
reader. 


Living Your Life. C. C. Crawford, Ethel G. Cooley, and C.¢. | 
Trillingham. (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940) — 
423 pages, $1.56. : 
A book for the use of high school pupils in guidance courses, . 

and for reference in the solution of their own problems in the ” 
fields of school and social adjustment, health, recreation, and yo- 
cational selection and adjustment. Written from the pupil’s point 
of view, it includes a variety of suggested projects and readings 
under each topic. 


Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the Fielg 
of Sex Responsiveness, Mating, and Reproduction. Anita 
Laton and Edna Bailey. (New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940) 118 pages, paper $ .75; cloth, $1.35, 
Dr. Laton and Dr. Bailey have assembled a number of reports 

dealing with successful methods of presenting materials in the 
field of sex education as a part of various science courses at dif- 
ferent age levels. Acquisition of correct information and de- 
velopment of a scientific attitude (this applies to the teacher as 
well as the pupils) are stressed. 


A Student Manual for Adapted and Restricted Physical Edu- 
cation. Ben W. Miller. (Bloomington, Indiana: The Author, 
1939) 180 pages, mimeographed. A Student Manual of 
Directed Study Exercises for Safety Education. 

These are very comprehensive manuals of material, informa- 
tion, and references for specific courses. They will be of interest 
to instructors of similar courses in other institutions. 


Football Through the Years. Dean Hill. (New York: Gridiron 

Publishing Company, 1940) 114 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

A veteran coach has gathered together a pictorial history of 
football from its earliest prehistoric forerunners. Most of the 
material deals with the development of the games in colleges and 
universities in this country. The illustrations are reproductions 
of contemporary engravings and photographs. 
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